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Bird's Eve Views 


Studies of Value Based on a Broad Survey of Conditions 
By G. C. SELDEN 


Vill.— Steel Railroad Cars—The Pressed Steel Car Company. 


HE recent publication of the an- 

nual report of the Pressed Steel 

Car Company, showing unex- 

pectedly large earnings on the 

common stock in spite of rather light 

business and a prolonged and trouble- 

some strike, has called renewed atten- 

tion to the rapidly increasing use of steel 
cars, both freight and passenger. 

The first year in which steel freight 
cars were built in quantity was 1897. In 
that year the Schoen Pressed Steel Com- 
pany—which, in 1899, was made the 
backbone of the consolidation now 
known as the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany—turned out freight cars in con- 
siderable numbers. In 1909, out of a 
total of 93,570 freight cars built in the 
United States, 63,763 were of steel or 
with steel underframes. 

The all-steel passenger car is of even 
more recent development. In Septem- 
ber, 1908, the Engineering News com- 


puted the number of steel passenger 
cars in actual use in the United States 
at 1,228. In 1909, 2,849 passenger cars 
were built and of these 1,650 were of 
steel construction. 


A SOLID STEEL TRAIN. 


Only a few weeks ago the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad ran the first solid steel 
passenger train ever operated. It con- 
sisted of day coaches, a combination car, 
a dining car.and Pullmans—all of steel. 
The Pennsylvania now has in passenger 
service about 330 steel cars, has some 
300 more under construction, and the 
I910 program calls for 250 more. In 
addition to this the Pullman Company 
is building for the use of the Pennsyl- 
vania about 500 steel cars, so that the 
road will soon have in service some I,- 
400 steel passenger cars. 

Even five years ago the idea of such 
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All Steel Combination Car—Length 78 Feet 


rapid growth in the use of steel equip- 
ment would have been laughed at. 

The principal advantages of the steel 
freight car are: (1) Small weight of 
car in proportion to load hauled; (2) 
practical indestructibility; (3) facility 
of repair in shops suitably equipped 
for the purpose; (4) reduction of track- 
age and storage facilities needed for a 
given tonnage. To these may be added 
the ease with which the hopper or self- 
dumping principle may be applied to the 
steel car without any sacrifice of 
strength. 

The chief advantages of steel pas 
senger cars are (1) Much greater safe- 
ty; (2) Durability and small cost of 
maintenance, 


CBJECTIONS TO PE OVERCOME. 


Railroad men have urged various ob 
jections against the steel car, mostly of 
a practical rather than a theoretical na 
ture. The steel freight car is best adap 
ted to roads doing a large business, so 
that the cars can be loaded to their full 
capacity. Some of the Western roads 
and many small lines have clung to 
wooden construction because they say it 
is useless for them to pay for a costly 
steel car and go to the expense of haul- 
ing its greater weight, if they can obtain 
no heavier loading for it than could 
easily be transported by a cheap, light 
wooden car. The saving in the price ot 
the wooden car is sufficient, they assert, 
to pay its greater cost of repairs, and 
the advantage of its lighter weight re- 
mains. 

On some roads, and for a certain class 
of freight, this argument is a sound one, 
and it is not likely that the wooden car 
will ever be entirely driven from use: 
but on the great trunk lines, and for the 
transportation of heavy commodities, 
like coal, ore, grain, lumber, etc., the all 
steel car or the car with steel under- 
frame has amply proved its superioritv. 

The manufacturers claim that the all 
steel passenger car need not exceed by 
more than 10 per cent. the weight of a 
wooden car of the same carrying capac- 
ity. The increasing weight of passenger 
equipment is not all, or even chiefly, 
due to steel construction. At the same 
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time, the greater use of steel is an im- 
portant element of increased weight to 
he considered, especially at a time when 
experienced observers are beginning to 
ask if the weight of passenger trains 
has not grown faster than the efficiency 
of the motive power. 

Have the cars outrun the engine in 
development? In a series of rapid runs 
from Camden to Atlantic City in 1808, 
a six-car train attained a speed of 74.4 
miles an hour for a distance of 55 miles 
and a speed of 82.8 miles an hour for a 
distance of 36 miles. The day coaches 
on this train weighed about 59,000 
pounds each, the one Pullman car 
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A CAR THAT WILL NOT TELESCOPE. 
The public demand for steel passen- 
ger cars arises chiefly from their great- 
er safety. In an accident the heavy floor 
and base of the ordinary wooden pas- 
senger coach climbs over the under- 
frame of the next car in front, shearing 
off the light wood superstructure and 
crushing the passengers in the splinters. 
The steel passenger car may be bent 
twisted and battered, but it does not tel- 
escope. It is turned sidewise, or de- 
flected past the end of the next car in 
front. The passengers may be tumbled 
about, but they are not impaled on the 
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Pressed Steel Hopper Bottom Gondola 


weighed 85,000 pounds and the locomo- 
tive 227,000 pounds, 

New steel coaches recently buiit for 
a Chicago line weighed 139,000 pounds 
each and buffet-library cars under con- 
struction for a Western road will weigh 
153,000 pounds each. The 70-foot steel 
coaches now in use require six-wheel 
trucks. The two trucks alone weigh 
over 40,000 pounds. 

It is doubtful if any locomotive has 
been built which can haul a six-car train 
of 70-foot steel coaches faster than 65 
miles an hour. Locomotives have grown 
to a monstrous size, but apparently they 
are not able to keep up with the increas- 
ing weight of passenger trains. 
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Car—Maximum Load, 110.000 Pouuds 


splinters of the frame work. Moreover 
the steel car will not burn. 

At first some of the roads encountered 
difficulty in getting steel cars repaired, 
and even at the present time not all 
shops are equipped to do this repair 
work to advantage; but methods have 
improved with experience until it is now 
almost impossible to damage a steel car 
beyond the possibility of repair. 

In 1907 the Baltimore & Ohio had in 
service 23,000 steel freight cars, many 
of which had been used for eight years, 
but during that time only eleven had 
been destroyed and probably all of these 
could have been repaired by methods 
now in use. Most of these eleven cars 
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had been wrecked at distant points on 
foreign lines where facilities for repairs 
were poor. Says the American Engi- 
neer and Railroad Journal in regard to 
these figures: “The only record of steel 
cars wrecked that could not be repaired 
was of a few near Pittsburg that rolled 
over a 200-foot embankment into a 
swollen river and were carried about 
two miles away from the railroad. It 
was impracticable to tow them back.” 

When a wooden car is wrecked it is 
often reduced to kindling wood and a 
cheerful bonfire aids the wrecking crew 
in clearing the track. Not so with the 
steel car. No matter how badly it may 
be battered it is still all there; and an- 
athematize its mangled remains as they 
may, there is nothing for the wrecking 
crew to do but to haul it in some fash- 
ion to the repair shop, where in nearly 
every case it can by modern methods of 
handling be put into shape again at 
moderate expense. 

The best feature of the steel car, how- 
ever, is the extent to which it keeps out 
of the repair shop. It will stand with- 
out injury shocks that would splinter a 
wooden car. 


THE PRESSED STEEL CAR £OMPANY. 


The plants of this company are lo- 
cated at Allegheny and McKee’s Rocks, 
Pa. They consist of 130 acres of land, 
44 acres of buildings, and modern ma- 
chinery. Their annual capacity is 45,- 
000 cars, 120,000 truck frames, 250,000 
bolsters and 18,000 center plates. 

The company owns the majority of 
the capital stock of the Western Steel 
Car & Foundry Company, with plants at 
Hegewisch, IIl., and Anniston, Ala., the 
entire capital stock of the Pennsylvania 
Car Wheel Company, and 86% per 
cent. of the stock of the Pennsylvania 
Malleable Company. The Canada Car 
Company, Limited, controlled by the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, was sold 
in the last fiscal year at a price which 
yielded the Pressed Steel Car Company 
a good profit. 

In the fiscal year ending December 31, 
1909, 75 per cent. of the year’s business 
was done in the second and fourth quar- 
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ters. During the first quarter business 
was very light and in the third quarter 
labor difficulties curtailed the output. 
In spite of these handicaps 7.7 per cent. 
was earned on the common stock after 
charging $120,000 to depreciation and 
renewals. 

The preferred stock has regularly re- 
ceived its 7 per cent. dividends through- 
out the 11 years of the company’s exist- 
ence. The balance for the common, per 
cent. earned on the common, and the 
per cent. paid, are shown in the table 
herewith. 


Earnings on Pressed Steel Common. 


Bal. for % Earned Paidon 
Year Common. on Com. Common. 
1909..... *$950,583 7.68 
— 7710,522 eiate 
ee 1,667,920 13.34 
1906..... 2,156,884 17.26 an 
ee 56,901 0.46 on 
1904..... $1,662,111 man 3% 
1903..... 1,633,807 13.07 5% 
1902..... 3,403,114 27.22 4% 
| ee 909,290 7.27 4% 
1900..... 1,200,181 9.60 6% 
1899..... 1,362,104 10.90 Fea 
*Including receipts from sale of Canada 


Car Company stock. 
+ Deficit. 


Owing to the nature of the business, 
the company’s earnings fluctuate, wide- 
ly, depending on the orders placed by 
the railroads. Prospects for the re- 
mainder of 1910 are excellent. During 
the first three months of the year the 
railroads have contracted with various 
equipment companies for 50,000 cars of 
all kinds and about 1,200 locomotives. 
The heaviest demand has been for cars 
with steel underframes. 

The Pressed Steel Car Company con- 
trols important patents and is sure of 
getting its share of the business under 
almost any conditions. It seems certain 
that the earnings on the common stock 
will be much larger in 1910 than in 
1909. At the end of 1909 the total cash 
surplus on hand was the largest in the 
history of the company, and as liberal 
appropriations for depreciation and re- 
newals have been made yearly for nine 
years, the financial position of the corpo- 
ration must be considered very strong. 











Bulls and Bears 


A Comparison of the Profits to be Made on the Two Sides of the 
Market 


By THOMAS GIBSON.* 


and what a bear is. The ques- 
tion that chiefly interests us is, 


Jy, and what knows what a bull is 


which is the best side of the 
proposi- 
tion? Would 


we better be 
bulls or bears? 

In order to 
lay this before 
you I will give 
you a few fig- 
ures. Taking 
the stock mar- 
ket first, we find 
from our statis- 


tical exhibits 
that security 
prices have 


steadily 


advanced for 
many years 
(with the ex- 


ception of 
bonds, of which 
| will speak 
later). 
Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa 
Fe was sold un- 
der foreclosure 
in 1895 at $3.50 
a share; five 
years later, in 
1900, it had 
reached 185% a 
share; to-day it 
is approximate- 
ly $115 a share. Baltimore & Ohio 
sold in 1895 at $32.50; in 1900 at 
$55.25, and is to-day about $113 a share. 
Canadian Pacific in 1895 sold at $33, in 





* Extracts from an address before The Finance 
Forum, New York City. 
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1900 at 8434, and is now about 180%. 
Jersey Central sold in 1895 at 81%, in 
1900 at $115, and is now approximately 
$300 a share. Chesapeake & Ohio, one 
of the lower 
priced proper- 
ties, sold in 
1895 at $12.50 
a share, in 1900 
at 24 a share, 
and is now 
around $85 a 
share. Chicago, 
3urling- 
ton & Quincy in 
1895 sold at 60, 
in 1900 at 1109, 
and is now out 
of the market, 
so current 
prices cannot be 
given, but they 
would be much 
above the high- 
est price men- 
tioned in 1900. 
Chicago, M il- 
waukee & St. 
Paul sold in 
1895 at 53%, in 
1900 at 108%, 
and is now 
about 146, and 
this latter price 


includes’ valu- 
able rights 
which have 


been given to 
Chicago & Northwest- 
ern, which is one of our gilt edge 
investment securities, sold in 1895 
at 8734, and is now 157%. This cor- 
poration has also issued valuable rights 
which add to the dividends received by 


stockholders. 
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stockholders. Delaware & Hudson sold 
ten years ago at 106), and is now about 
177. Illinois Central sold in in 1895 at 
81, and is now about 143. Louisville & 
Nashville sold in 1895 at 39, in 1900 at 
6834, and is now around 150. Missouri 
Pacific sold in 1895 at 1854, in 1900 at 
3834, and is now about $70 a share. 
Norfolk & Western sold in 1895 at 14 
dollars a share, in 1900 at 22%, and is 
now about $100 a share. Northern Pa- 
cific sold in 1895 at $2.50, in 1900 at 
4534, and is now, say, $136 a share. 
Reading sold in 1895 at 1634, in 1900 
at 15, and is now around $170 a share. 
Southern Pacific sold in 1895 at 1634, 
in 1900 at 303g, and is now about $120 
a share. Union Pacific sold in 1895 at 
$4 a share, in 1900 at 44%, and is now 
about $185. 

I am only giving you a few examples 
of the railroad stocks and the great pos- 
sibilities which have been given to the 
investor or speculator in those securities 
during the last ten or fifteen years. 
There have been very few cases where 
any railroad security; properly managed, 
and properly exploited, has failed to en- 
rich the man who purchased it a few 
years ago. 

The industrial stocks are a newer 
proposition, but they are beginning to 
come into favor. At first they were 
viewed with considerable suspicion, be- 
cause of the flexibility of their business 
and the danger of disastrous competi- 
tion which was not to be measured by 
territory, as is the case in railroad se- 
curities. 

However, I will mention a few of 
them. In 1904 American Car and Foun- 
dry sold at 1434 a share; it is now 
about 62. The preferred stock of that 
corporation sold in the same year as 
low as $67 a share, and has never 
missed a full 7 per cent. dividend since 
the inception of the corporation. 

American Locomotive sold in 1903 at 
$10.50 a share, and is now about $50 a 
share. The preferred stock of that cor- 


poration sold at about 67 in 1903, and 
this security has never skipped a 7 per 
cent. dividend since the inception of the 
corporation, 

American Smelting & Refining sold 
at $37 a share in 1903 and is now about 


$85 a share. The preferred stock of 
that corporation sold as low as $80 a 
share in 1903, and here again we find 
an unbroken dividend record of 7 per 
cent. on the preferred stock since the 
inception of the corporation, 

General Electric sold at $20 a share 
in 1895, at $89 a share in 1907, and is 
now about $156 a share. There is no 
preferred stock here, but the common 
stock has steadily maintained a dividend 
of 8 per cent. since 1900. 

National Lead sold at $17.50 a share 
in 1895, at about $16 a share in 1900, 
and is now around $80 a share. This 
stock sold as low as $10.50 a share in 
1903. The preferred security has been 
better held than most of the industrial 
preferences; the lowest price reached 
since 1900 being $95 a share, but the 
dividend has been held on the prefer- 
ence at 7 per cent. steadily since 1900, 
and the factor of safety and the amount 
carried to surplus has always been large. 

United States Steel sold in 1900 at 
$24 a share; in the scare in 1903 it de- 
clined sharply, and in 1904 reached a 
price of 834 dollars a share in May of 
that year. The stock is now selling 
around $80 a share. The preferred 
stock sold as low as 4934 in 1903, but a 
dividend on that preference has always 
been paid since the inception of the cor- 
poration in Igor. 

These are a few instances of the best 
rails and industrials, and they prove 
pretty conclusively that the bull has had 
the best of the game in the stock mar- 
ket. 

In bonds it has been decidedly differ- 
ent. The high cost of living and the 
necessity for larger income return has 
forced many people out of the more sta- 
ble securities into the ones with better 
speculative chances and the higher in- 
come returns. Most of the dividends, of 
course, have been good. The premier in- 
vestment security of the world (British 
Consols) has been declining right along 
for this reason. Of course, we are of- 
fered different ideas as to what the 
cause of this decline is, but personally 
I have accepted the theory of our in- 
creasing supply of gold, for want of a 
better. We run into a good many non- 
conformists on this theory, and I can- 
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not pretend in the time limits which I 
feel I must observe to-night to attempt 
to enlarge upon the subject, but I be- 
lieve it is worth while to look the matter 
over carefully, and see if gold is not the 
real reason. I am personally convinced 
that it is. 

The constitutional bear never seems 
to do any good for himself. I do not 
mean to say that there are not periods 
in which he may reap profits by intelli- 
gent observation of conditions, but I 
use the word “constitutional” advisedly. 
Mr. Cammack was one of the constitu- 
tional bears who died with considerable 
money, but he died just in time. In 
speaking of Mr. Cammack as a con- 
stitutional bear, [ am reminded of a 
story that Mr. Henry Clews tells about 
him. Mr. Clews met him on the street 
one night and remarked to him, “Mr. 
Cammack, is not that a beautiful moon ?” 
Mr, Cammack replied, “Yes, sir; that 
is a pretty nice moon, but it is too high.” 

We can be bullish and bearish on 
many things besides the stock market 
or the cereal markets, or the cotton mar- 
kets, and I believe, taking the matter 
from one end to the other, that it is bet- 
ter to be bullish on everything, not fool- 
ishly bullish, but reasonably bullish. 
Bullishness means optimism, and optim- 
ism means imagination, and imagina- 
tion means genius, and it is by imagina- 
tion and genius and optimism that we 
have built our bridges, and our rail- 
roads, and our steamships. The men 
who did those things had to be bulls. 
They bulled the country; they bulled 
the future, and they won. 

We can also be bullish on other and 
bigger things; bullish on kindness, on 
honesty and on charity, and when I 
speak of charity I do not mean that 
form of charity whith builds monu- 
ments to itself. I do not refer to the 
man who builds libraries and puts his 
name in letters a foot high over the 
central arch, and modestly flanks it on 








both sides with the names of Shakes- 
peare, Milton and Goethe. There is 
not a man here in this hall to-night who 
has given twenty-five dollars, or twen- 
ty-five cents, to relieve suffering, or dis- 
tress, wherever he found it, according to 
his means, who is not a greater philan- 
thropist than the man who rides rough- 
shod over the rights of others until he 
has accumulated an undue amount of 
money and then begins to perpetuate his 
name in piles of masonry under the 
name of sweet charity. 

I don’t want anyone to draw the con- 
clusion from the remarks I have made 
that I object to a man having money. 
I think it’s a mighty good thing to have 
—plenty of it, but we want it accord- 
ing to our necessities and our tastes. It 
is all right for a man to have a million 
dollars, or ten million dollars, if he can 
use it properly, but even a chipmunk 
has better sense than to carry more corn 
into his hole than he can eat. 

In conclusion, I will moralize a little 
further and say that I will give you a tip 
on one thing to be bullish on all the 
time, and I believe most of you young 
men will remember it, and that is to be 
bullish on yourselves. You can’t lose. 
The man who squares back his should- 
ers and believes in himself is bound to 
win. You want to be bullish on your- 
self at all times. Declare dividends 
every few days. Buy your own stock 
whenever it is in the market. It may 
react a little now and then, and you 
may need margins, but you can protect 
it and you will win out. 

Be bullish on yourself, and if some 
pessimist gets in your pasture lot and 
shakes a red rag at you just snort and 
paw the earth and switch your tail, and 
if he doesn’t get out make it your busi- 
ness to boost him out. There is no 
room in the United States for a pessi- 
mist. Be bullish on yourselves and you 


cannot lose. 














Studies in Stock Speculation 


By ROLLO TAPE 


Author of “Studies in Tape Reading ~ 
VII.—The Figure Chart 


N- getting our bearings in the “long 
swing” we must base our calcula- 
tions on charts and statistics cover- 
ing a period of, say, ten years. 

Events prior to 1900 are of little use in 
judging present (1910) or future move- 
ments, because the past decade has es- 
tablished new records in earnings and 
dividends, consequently a new range of 
prices. 

The average prices of Dow, Jones & 
Co.’s twenty railroad stocks from 1888 
to 1899 ranged from 42 to 87, while 
for the ten years ending December 31, 
1910, the low points were 89 in 1903 
and 82 in 1907, and the highs were 138 
in 1906 and 134 in 1909. 

The first eleven years was a period of 
railroad reorganization during which the 
majority of the large systems were 
placed in receivers’ hands; the latter 
period was one of unexampled prosperi- 
ty, marked by enormous’ expansion in 
earning power, with accompanying in- 
creased dividends and melon cutting. 

Hence in judging tops and bottoms or 
in ascertaining our present position in 
the great swings we should confine our- 
selves to the 1900-1909 decade. 

The same is true of the industrials. 
Prior to 1898 there were but few indus- 
trial stocks listed. Since then the great 
bulk of these securities has been mar- 
keted, and their respective strength or 
weakness to a certain extent demon- 
strated, 

We do not mean to imply that any 
limit can be put upon the range of prices 
which the future may bring forth. The 
fact that lowest prices of the 1903 and 
1907 panics were 89 and 82 does not 
make it certain that no lower levels will 
be seen. We regard the 1903 panic as 


caused by undigested securities, and the 
1907 panic by a world-wide money scar- 
city, both of which effected their own 


cure. We may well expect, sooner or 
later, a panic of an entirely different 
character, one which will reach down 
and shake the very foundations of our 
financial and industrial structure—that 
is, if precedent is any guide. And when 
this occurs, new limits should be set for 
our highs and lows. 


The practical advantage of the aver- 
age chart presented on the opposite page 
is that it eliminates all the small 
movements. It is easy to see the trend, 
also which are the reactions in bull mar- 
kets, and which the rallies in bear mar- 
kets. The tops of booms and the bot- 
toms of panics are not so clearly shown 
on this chart, but there are other ways 
in which these can be ascertained 
Periods of distribution, accumuiation 
and waiting are also more easily dis- 
cernable by other methods, as we will 
show. 


THE FIGURE CHART. 


The more one studies the figure chart 
the more he is apt to be impressed by 
its value. It can be used in a variety 
of ways. 

Up to a certain point in my studies 
I held the opinion that its chief value 
lay in its indications of accumulation 
and distribution. I now believe that the 
figure chart contains greater possibili- 
ties, and that a student could spend many 
months in the study of it, and then not 
get all the benefits to be derived from 
it. 

It is said that James R. Keene once 
kept a figure chart as a guide to the 
market’s swings. Whether this 1s true 
or not, a certain amount of investiga- 
tion will prove that the figure chart is 
worthy of the attention of every one, 
from Mr. Keene to the smallest trader 
or investor. 
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HOW TO CONSTRUCT A ONE POINT FIGURE 
CHART. 


Take any of the publications men- 
tioned in Chapter III, viz., The Even- 
ing Sun, Wall Street Journal, or the 
official lists, and construct a figure chart 
thus: 

Assuming that on the first day which 
you desire to record, Reading 


opens at 1657 
rises to 170% 
declines to 167% 
rises to 172% 
and on the next day the stock 
opens at 17134 
declines to 16934 
rises to 172% 


declines to 16854 
and the third day 
opens at 169% 


rises to 1713 
declines to 169% 
rises to 172% 


declines to 17078 
rallies to 172% 
closes at 171 
These movements would be recorded 
on the figure chart as follows: 


172 172 172 +172 
171 #171 «171 «2171 :«:2171)=«©62171)~=«=Co171Ss*d171 
170 170 170 170 170 170 
169 169 169 169 
168 168 
167 
166 


It will be seen that fractions are dis- 
regarded, only full figures being record- 
ed, and that stock can fluctuate 1344 
without changing the full figure. For 
instance, if a stock fluctuates between 
165% and 1667 the only full figure re- 
corded will be 166. The record is con- 
tinuous, and takes no account of open- 
ing and closing, nor high and low fig- 


Nore.—An error was made in the April in- 
stalment of this series, page 250. Only nine of 
the ten stocks used in the Weekly Trend 
Chart were enumerated. The full list is as 
follows: Atchison, St. Paul, Erie, Illinois Cen- 
tral, L. & N., Mo. Pac., N..Y. Central, Penna. 
R. R., Un. Pac., B. & O. 


ures for the day. It simply records 
each full figure touched by the stock 
over auy definite period, whether days, 
weeks, months, or years. 

When the last full figure is 171 the 
next must be either 170 or 172, no mat- 
ter how many fluctuations occur in be- 
tween, or how long a time it takes. Any 
desired notation may be made below or 
abové the figures, or in other way which 
space permits. 

The Steel chart, page 61, volume IV 
of Tue Ticker, shows one way of re- 
cording actual fractions on the extremes, 
also dates, dividends, etc. These are all 
more or less valuable at times, but are 
not essential, 

In constructing a figure chart no at- 
tention is paid to dividends. If Union 
Pacific is selling at 188 dividend on, and 
opens at 185% ex-dividend the next 
day, the figures would be recorded 

188 
187 
186 

If a stock closes at 16934, and opens 
the next day at 173%, it would be re- 
corded thus: 

173 
172 
171 
170 

As all full figures which are “skipped” 
must be filled in as though they were 
actually touched, care must be taken to 
place each succeeding full figure on the 
next vacant space available (to the 
right) which belongs to that figure. 
Thus if Reading should fluctuate from 
170 to 172, then to 171, then to 172, then 
to 170, it would be recorded thus: 


172 172 172 172 
171 17! 171 not thus: 171 171 171 
170 170 170 170 


as an error in recording full figures in 
the wrong space may frequently con- 
vey a different meaning. 


The next installment will contain practical examples in the inter- 
pretation of the Figure Chart. 














A Letter from Paris 


European Conditions, and Europe's View of American Conditions 


By ROGER W. BABSON, 


ENTIMENT in Europe, as in all 
s other parts of the world, is di- 
vided. I find somé observers very 
bullish, while others believe that 
their own country and even America will 
soon witness the greatest depression in 
iistory. As a rule, however, I think 
that the majority of Europeans are in a 
rather pessimistic state of mind at the 
present time and possibly are looking at 
everything through blue glasses. 

France has been much depressed by 
the results of the flood, which caused a 
loss of approximately $200,000,000. The 
\merican papers told us about Paris 
only; but during a trip which I have 
taken throughout the entire length of 
the country from Marseilles to Calais, I 
find that the small towns and villages 
have all shared in the loss. As this loss 
is greater than any of the kind which 
has occurred for about three hundred 
years, France is naturally blue. 

In England conditions are even worse. 
rhe political situation is very much 
strained and although I have no doubt 
as to the final outcome, and the benefi- 
‘ial results ultimately to be obtained, 
vet progress is slow and the immediate 
utlook very uncertain. As the trouble 
is practically one of “class vs. wealth,” 
men of means, with “vested interests,” 
are naturally timid and uneasy. More- 
over, England’s colonies are becoming 
restless, and India especially is a source 
of annoyance. Therefore it is natural 
for many Englishmen, who are so bear- 
ish as to their own affairs, to be like- 
wise bearish as to American conditions 

In Germany there is also an unset- 
tled state of affairs. Although Germany 
has grown greatly in wealth, commerce 
and power, yet she has her own internal 
troubles about which she does not tell 
the world. Taxes are becoming very 
heavy and before many years there is 


sure to be an open revolt by the people 
against the building of greater navies 
and the creation of larger armies. Keen 
students of German conditions clearly 
see this and refuse to be blinded by the 
great surface growth which has become 
so evident in the past few years and 
which is such a source of annoyance to 
England. Many German merchants are 
therefore pessimistic as to the future, 
and likewise are looking through blue 
glasses at America. 

As to Russia, past conditions are al- 
most unchanged. While the country is 
progressing, its rate of progress is very 
slow. Italy is fast coming to the front, 
but, like France, it has its Clerical 
troubles. Greece is enjoying a silent 
revolution, while Austria and Turkey 
are at the point of war. Even Spain 
has just quelled the beginning of a rev- 
olution, and Norway and Sweden are 
planning greatly to increase their stand- 
ing armies. 

Therefore I repeat the statement made 
at the beginning of this letter, that the 
majority of Europeans are to-day in a 
pessimistic state of mind and are bearish 
as to conditions not only in their own 
countries but in America as well. 

Now what will be the effect of this 
attitude on American securities? The 
first thought coming to one is that he 
should sell; but is this conclusion cor- 
rect? Can a panic come when the ma- 
jority of the people are preparing for 
it? Every panic we have had in the 
past has come “like a bolt out of a clear 
sky,” when 90 per cent. of the people 
were optimistic. Of course a pessimis- 
tic attitude is not conducive to better 
business; but is it not often conducive 
to lower money rates and therefore 
higher prices of securities? 

Moreover, if we Americans would be 
willing to take a lesson from these Eu- 
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ropean countries and put manliness be- 
fore pleasure, justice before wealth, and 
righteousness before everything else and 
thus avoid the pitfalls into which these 
nations have fallen, what a great nation 
we might become. 

Although I find all these countries 
pessimistic both as to their own and as 
to American conditions, yet I cannot feel 
that this is any argument for “bears” to 


. 


use. The time for “bears” to get busy 
and for you and me to sell stocks is 
when the world is optimistic and when 
there are few surface troubles vis- 
ible. Whether such a time will come 
next month or not for several years, can 
be determined only by watching devel- 
opments and statistics from week to 
week, 





Negotiable Certificates 


Why it is Better to Have Certificates Transferred Into Your Own or 
Your Broker's Name 


N taking up stock—that is, request- 
ing the delivery of certificates—is 
there any special reason why such 
certificates should be transferred on 

the Company’s books and new certificate 
issued to name of person so taking them 
up? I eliminate from my query as be- 
ing generally known the question of 
dividends, of greater safety in a non- 
transferable paper, etc. 

This question may arise frequently 
enough anywhere, but particularly often 
here in Boston with very low priced 
stocks on the Boston Exchange which, 
while not bought for investment, are so 
low in price and the difference between 
paying outright and the ordinary mar- 
gins asked by the best brokers is so 
small, that I prefer frequently the safety 
of taking the certificates. Invariably, if 
I desire the certificates mot in my own 
name, I am obliged to especially so re- 
quest. 

Is it not, however, the fact that the 
vast mass of stocks passing and held 
under sales, loans, etc., etc., even for long 
periods, except where bought for invest- 
ment and dividends only, are so held and 
pass, being duly signed and witnessed 
etc., in blank, and signatures guaranteed 
by some first-class house? My question 
in brief is: Is it not a universal custom 
to handle and pass stock without chang- 


ing Or reissuing every time? Do I do 
anything unusual or in any way un- 
safe (except as mentioned) ?—F. C. F. 


The reasons why it is better to have 
certificates of non-dividend paying stocks 
transferred to your own or some other 
name, instead of being held ynendorsed 
or endorsed in bank, are as follows: 


Certificates are frequently lost. If 
lost certificates are found by some per- 
son to whom they do not belong, they 
may, in their usual negotiable shape, be 
taken to a brokerage office and sold. The 
seller may receive a check for their pro- 
ceeds, and although the owner may have 
notified the transfer office of his loss, 
and the transfer of the certificates be 
held up, these same certificates may float 
about the street from one person or 
house to another, for an indefinite length 
of time. 

Sooner or later, however, they are apt 
to fall into the hands of some one who 
desires to transfer them. When presen- 
tation of the certificates is made to the 
transfer agent, the owner is informed 
that these particular certificates were lost 
and that they cannot be transferred ex- 
cept upon an order of the original owner. 
The title to the certificates is not clear. 


The present holder of the certificates 
then has his broker trace back to see 
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from whom those certificates were 
bought or received. This is made possi- 
ble by the numbers which are always 
carefully recorded by each brokerage 
house receiving or delivering securities 
of any kind. 

In some cases, there may be ten, fifty 
or a hundred transactions in which these 
same lost certificates have been passed 
along. Each one of these transactions 
must be traced back until finally it is 
discovered from whom they were re- 
ceived immediately after the original 
owner lost them, 

If the broker who received these cer- 
tificates which, though lost in the first 
place, become stolen goods by reason of 
their misappropriation, cannot locate the 
party from whom he received the cer- 
tificates, he (the broker) must stand the 
loss himself. This is why brokerage 
houses are always careful about taking 
orders from strangers, and why it is to 
their advantage to know exactly with 
whom they are dealing. 

The writer knew of a case where cer- 
tain certificates of a low priced non-di- 
vidend paying mining stock were brought 
in to him for sale, the owner being 
properly introduced by a person who 
turned out to be in ignorance of the true 
status of the case. 

It seemed that a certain party, who 
was the rightful owner of the shares, 
had been robbed of two certificates. The 
thief, through a confederate, placed them 
in the hands of an attorney, and the at- 
torney put through the transaction above 
described. 

The stock declined in value and there 
were at the time the disclosure was 
made, few if any transactions, so that 
there was practically no market for the 
stock. This was two years after the 
robbery had occurred and it took some 
weeks to trace the certificates back 
through the different brokerage houses. 
It was discovered that the thief had al- 
ready been landed in jail and that the 
lawyer had left for parts unknown. So 


the brokerage house which had received 
the certificates from the lawyer, was 
obliged to suffer the loss. When settle- 
ment had been made with the rightful 
owner of the shares, the embargo was 
raised from the certificates and the stock 
was thereafter regularly transferred. 

This same process would have to be 
gone through in the case of a forged 
signature or any otherirregularity in the 
title to the certificate. So if one intends 
to pay for such securities in full and 
put them away, it is best to have them 
either transferred to one’s own name or 
to the name of the brokerage house 
which is employed to make the purchase. 

As a rule, brokers prefer not to have 
a great quantity of low priced mining 
stocks standing in their name. Hence, 
they frequently use the name of their 
cashier or some one in their employ, the 
firm guaranteeing the execution on the 
back of the certificate. 

In the case of stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, there is no hesi- 
tation as to putting certificates in the 
firm’s name. When the stock becomes 
a dividend payer, the broker is obliged 
to collect dividends for all his clients 
who are long of the stock on the day the 
books close. He must, therefore, either 
transfer the stock to his own name, or 
secure from the party in whose name it 
stands, a “due bill” showing that he 
(the broker) is entitled to the dividend. 

The dividend is usually paid some 
days or weeks after the books close and 
when this time comes, the accounts of 
those who were long are duly credited. 

Ordinarily certificates are passed from 
one brokerage house to another just as 
if they were one, five or ten dollar bills. 
The ownership of a negotiable certificate 
passes by delivery, and a certificate is 
negotiable when it is properly signed, 
dated and witnessed. (See article en- 
titled “Correct Execution of an assign- 
ment on a Stock Certificate,” Vol. ITI, 


page 27.) 





Self-Sheared Sheep 


The Morality of Wall Street as Viewed by a Loser 


EVERAL traders stood about a 
ticker in the office of Spencer, 
Steel & Hope. Quotations were 
merely dribbling in now and again, 

and the group had fallen to talking 
about Wall Street as a business. 

“Bah!” said Jones “Wall Street! 
Robbers—cutthroats— a den of thieves! 
Never again for me! I’ve seen all I 
want of stocks and Wall Street.” 

“Lost much?” asked Brown, smiling. 

“Every cent I had in the world. You 
may think you can beat the game. You 
can't do it. They'll skin you to your 
last shoe-string before you get through.” 

“They? Whom do you mean by 
they?” asked Stewart, looking up. 

“The sharks of the game; the insid- 
ers—Morgan, Frick, Rockefeller. And 
the brokers. Don’t you suppose all 
these brokers are hand-in-glove with the 
big fellows ?” 

“Impossible, man!” replied Brown 
“Think! Tens of thousands of brokers, 
of all standings, and millions of people 
in the business, some long, some short, 
some in bonds, some in stocks, some 
speculators, some investors, holding all 
the way from one share to thousands, at 
all prices, backed by all degrees of cash, 
at all times, all over the world. Why, 
I personally know at least one hundred 
men who have been in the street ten to 
forty years, and who have made good 
money out of Wall Street.” 

“You don’t suppose these big fellows 
are fools, do you?” persisted Jones. 
“What kind of a game would it be if 
everybody lost? Don’t you see they 
have to leave a few, to catch the many?” 

“How long have you been in the 
‘Street ?’” asked Stewart. 

“About two years.” 

“And didn’t you make anything out 
of the market?” 

“Oh, yes; about fifteen hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“On what capital ?” 

“Eight hundred dollars.” 


“Then what about you?” said he. 
“Aren’t you one of these ‘they’ you talk 
about? You say you made fifteen hun- 
dred dollars—whom did you make it out 
of ?” 

“Nobody; any more than a man who 
plays cards with sharps and wins; they 
let me have that to get my eight hun- 
dred, and they got it.” 

Brown laughed. 

“What proof have you,” answered 
Stewart, “that I did not get your money? 
I may have sold you the very certificate 
that wiped you out. In the past two 
years I have taken a good deal more 
than twenty-three hundred dollars out 
of the market, and if it wasn’t yours it 
must have been some other fellow’s.” 

Jones gave the tape a pull through 
his fingers. 

“Wait,” said he; “don’t crow; you are 
not yet through with the game!” 

“True,” Stewart responded, “but if I 
lose I will shoulder the blame of my 
own blunders. Don’t you know, in your 
own conscience, that when a man loses 
money in Wall Street, or anywhere else, 
he has nobody to blame but himself?” 

“T fail to see it so in this business.” 

“Take you own case: Did any one 
force you into Wall Street?” 

“No.” 

“Went there of your own free will?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And when you made that fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, weren’t you just as free 
to leave?” 

“As free as a fly in a spider’s web or 
in a dish of molasses. You forget the 
fascination of this business to a man 
who never made money so easily before. 
Shackles, sir, that bind a man to the 
business; and the insiders know it.” 

“That statement reflects on your own 
character, not on Wall Street,” replied 
Stewart. “When you first entered the 
Street you bought for cash, didn’t you?” 

“I beught outright—yes.” 

“But it wasn’t long until you saw A, 
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B and C making one, two or three hun- 
dred dollars a week, while you were 
not making the tenth. ‘Bah!’ said you 
one day, ‘I could carry twice as much 
easily.” You did. You won. You grew 
bolder. Until one day a smash came. 
Presto! Wiped out! Curtain!” 

“T don’t deny that I was loaded up 
heavy. Yet what brought about this 
unlooked-for smash? Explain that, 
please.” 

“The smash may have been unlooked 
for to you, but foreseen by some others. 
When you began trading on margin, 
what evidence had you that you pos- 
sessed that special kind of ability?” 

“Oh, I did just the same as I saw 
scores of others doing, who were no 
smarter or better informed than I. They 
were making money, and I didn’t see 
why f couldn’t.” 

“What proof had you that they were 
not losers? What proof had you that 
they did not have thirty, forty or fifty 
per cent. back of them instead of five 
or ten?” 

“Of course, that may have been so.” 

“Another thing—you bought Erie, 
didn’t you? Did you first stop to look 
up what bonds and stocks it had? its 
location, nature of its business, presi- 
dent, directors, fixed charges, income, 
history, prospects, etc. ?” 

The other laughed. 

“My dear sir, had I stopped to do 
that I would have done no business at 
all. I saw that Erie was low from what 
it had been, was told it was a good buy, 
and I bought it.” 

“You did not even make a close study 
of business conditions?” 

“Oh, I had a general conception of 
them.” 

“Jones, in the two years that you were 
in the Street, you really made no serious 
study ef stock market technic, business 
and financial conditions, or investment 
values—come, did you?” 

“T didn’t consider it necessary,” was 
the startling reply. 

“What!” cried Stewart. “Has nature 
exempted Wall Street from the neces- 
sity of study? Or has she exempted 
you ?” 

“I know traders who never ,study the 


game but make more money than those 
who are all the time studying it.” 

“Not a single case of a permanent 
success of that kind can I recall in all 
my twenty-five years in the Street. And 
if you, Jones, were put upon your oath 
this minute I doubt if you could. I do 
not wonder now that you were wiped 
out. Thousands yearly rush into the 
Street in that vague, thoughtless, lazy 
state of mind, thinking that all they 
have to do is to warm a chair, smoke a 
good cigar and watch the board. Would 
you go into any other kind of business 
with no more fitness and expect to make 
good ?” 

“T don’t deny that study in any other 
kind of business is necessary. But I 
do claim that in Wall Street it is a 
waste of time.” 

“Why ?” 

“Simply because the big fellows al- 
ways have the cards stacked. You have 
no fair show. It is not a square deal.” 

“Cards stacked—what do you mean?” 

“Why, playing their inside knowledge 
against our ignorance.” 

“Jones, we have got to have leaders 
in anything. These leaders have advan- 
tages which we do not have, and we 
have advantages which they do not have. 
The big fellows may have access to facts 
which you and I do not know, and they 
may temporarily make the market, but 
we little fellows, on the other hand, if 
we know what we are about, can slip 
in and out of their market many times 
and make money. We can take advan- 
tage of movements which we could not 
possibly create. We can limit_our losses 
to suit ourselves, while the big financiers 
must control the market or be crushed 
in its ruins. We can close out our little 
trades at any moment without jarring 
the price a single eighth, but the big 
fellows can’t sell out until they get a 
market broad enough to take their 
stocks. Everybody is watching them. 
Nature does not permit any man both 
ends and the middle of anything. 

“That’s not all,” Stewart went on, 
now warmed up to the subject. “When 
you bought Erie, Jones, do you know 
from whom you bought it?” 

“Why, no, of course not.” 











“You bought it at forty?” 

“Ves,” 

“Sold it at fifty?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know to whom?” 

“Certainly not; what concern was that 
of mine?” 

“Suppose he was a poor man and 
short of the market, and that fifteen 
hundred dollars you made wiped him 
out.” 

“Well, 
mine.” 

“Then why do you set up a howl 
when the big fellows unload on you at 
top price? Haven’t they just as good 
a right to sell you and me stocks as high 
as they can, as we have to sell to them, 
or to our fellow trader? You wouldn't 
be very squeamish about unloading 
twenty thousand shares on the insiders, 
would you?” 

“Just give me a chance!” 

“Not even on your fellow trader?” 

“Why streuld I? Wouldn’t he do the 
same on me?” 

“But suppose that fifteen hundred 
dollars wiped that man out, what would 
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you think of him if he set up the howl 
that Wall Street was a den of thieves, 
when all the time it was you who won 
on good judgment what he lost on a 
poor one?” 

“That’s an extreme case.” 

“Now, Jones, here’s my view of it: 
If we let the insiders of Wall Street do 
our studying and thinking, it will be but 
a short time when they will own every 
lock of financial wool on our backs. But 
the crime is not in the big fellows man- 
ipulating prices to catch us; the crime 
consists in our failure to do our own 
studying and thinking. If we will do 
that we can not only act with insiders 
in a general way, but we can take ad- 
vantage of the fluctuations they create. 
A Harriman cannot possibly close out 
his line of Union Pacific within ten 
points of the top. The market will not 
take it. But you or I can sell our one 
hundred shares at the top figure, if we 
are smart enough. And there is no occa- 
sion for us to set up a howl if, when we 
are trying to get the other fellow’s 
money, he turns the tables on us and 
gets ours. That is the act of a quitter, 
a sOrehead and a coward.” 





Failure May Lead to Victory 


ICTORY is the coin of courage. 
\V He is a wise man who knows when to quit. 
To be defeated by great odds is not to fail. 
He who acknowledges failure defeats his own ends. 
If we would avert failures we must deal with causes. 
A failure is often of greater value than a partial success. 
Lincoln lost the Senatorship, but he won the Presidency. 
Failure should always be posted to the credit of experience. 
There was never a failure that did not teach a lesson worth learning. 


Every effect has a cause. 
shadows. 


He who never gets back of the effect deals only with 


A failure should never be final; it should always be regarded as a stepping-stone 


to future success. 


Failure often comes as the result of obstinately persisting in doing a thing the 
wrong way; in not recognizing a failure when we see it. 
There is considerable philosophy in the old Ray-Goldsmith couplet: 


“He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day.” 














Profits from Rights 


Returns Which Investors Have Received in Recent Years from Rights 
Issued on Important Stocks 


T is not too much to say that the 
I public has very little conception of 
the profits that have been distrib- 
uted to stockholders by some of 
the important railroads during the last 
ten years. The public looks at the divi- 
dends the companies are paying and the 
prices at which the shares are selling, 
but the man in the street rarely remem- 
bers and almost never stops to figure 
out the profits which have been distrib- 
uted in form of rights. 

Take the Great Northern Railway. 
for example. The price of its preferred 
stock averaged about the same in 1898 
as in 1909. The exact mean price be- 
tween the high and low of 1898 was 151, 
while the mean for I909 was 147%. 
Regular dividends for the 11 years, 1889 
to 1909, inclusive, amounted to $79 a 
share—7 per cent. throughout, with one- 
half per cent. extra in 1901 and 1% per 
cent. extra in 1907. 

Rights granted to stockholders during 
the above time amounted to $74 a share 
additional, figured at the mean price be- 
tween the high and low at which these 
rights sold on the Stock Exchange. 
Then in 1906 the Great Northern Ore 
certificates were distributed to the stock- 


holders of the Great Northern Railway 
share for share. The mean price for 
these certificates for 1909 was 77 and 
each certificate had received $3 of dis- 
tributed profits. 

The total returns during the I1 years 
to the holder of a share of Great North- 
ern stock may therefore be figured as 
follows : 





SNE S05 ad scans a wkeah 79.00 
EE Oey eae 74.00 
ee 77.00 
Dividends on certificate........ 3.00 

MT tet ket Regt ted ties $233.00 


This is about 150 per cent. on the price 
of the stock in 1898 or in 19009. 

Suppose, however, that the holder of 
Great Northern stock had continually 
reinvested his dividends, rights and the 
value of his ore certificates in the stock 
of the company which had used him so 
well, as he might very naturally be ex- 
pected to do. The growth of his hold- 
ings would have been substantially as 
shown in the table herewith, supposing 
dividends, rights, and the amount re- 
ceived for ore certificates sold at the 
market price, to have been reinvested in 
stock at an average price of I50. 








4 Growth of roo Shares of Great Northern. 

Shares 
ee, cnc ondnnedonuneetere vine Sdenaneneheokane 100 
Tg ari ee ie gil GG a bal aaites 105 
1900, dividends and rights reinvested...........6...ccecescccccesecs 113 
poor, dividends and rigitts reinvested... ......cccscccccccsccccoccces 137 
i rs rn coc Se send sande va veseeet car seannebeda 143 
i A Dn. 2 ced neee ken asveoe die kha eeweenen es 150 
i i ih ik o y eva ee saeeeeeae eee ged 157 
1905, dividends and rights reinvested. ...............eeseeeeeeeeeees 200 
1906, dividends and certificates reinvested.............----ee0eeeees 258 
1907, dividends and rights reinvested...................eseeeeeeees 291 
PE CSRS WOPIIIID cece cen ccccccnncescvenscoswancecses 305 
SD CUNO cinemas cncsanccencsectioncduecseconseese 319 
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By this method his investment has 
earned 219 per cent, during the 11 year 
period. 

In recent speeches Mr. J. J. Hill, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Great Northern Railway, has stated 
that the country is suffering not from 
the high cost of living but from the 
“cost of high living,” and has pointed 
out economy on the part of the common 
people as the proper road to improved 
conditions. 

It would seem that the people who 
pay the freight and passenger fares on 
the Great Northern would certainly need 


to economize in other directions if the 
tribute exacted from them is to con- 
tinue heavy enough to cover these royal 
distributions to Mr. Hill’s share-holders. 

Nor is Great Northern alone in the 
issue Of important rights. Canadian 
Pacific, St. Paul, Northwestern, Illinois 
Central, New York Central, Pennsyl- 
vania, etc., have likewise given their 
shareholders numerous opportunities to 
profit by the purchase of new stock. The 
table herewith shows the most important 
rights issued in recent years, and the 
highest prices quoted in the market on 
such rights. 





The New Stock Exchange Rulings 


Text of the Resolutions and Their Probable Effect on the 
Character of the Market 


resolutions governing bids and 

offers and prohibiting brokers 

(whether specialists or not) 
from buying or selling for their own ac- 
count, securities for which they have 
orders, form probably the most revolu- 
tionary Exhange ruling in the history of 
Wall Street. The outsider will, in fu- 
ture, be given a better “show for his 
white alley.” 

Many a move on the New York Stock 
Exchange has heretofore been carried 
out by manipulators without the neces- 
sity for buying or selling any great 
quantity of real stock. 

Under the new ruling if a broker 
bids, say, 190 for 20,000 shares, while 
any other broker is offering even 100 
shares or more at that price or lower, 
the bidder is obliged to take the small 
lots. 

The rule regarding specialists and 
other brokers who trade against their 
orders will no doubt disgust and dis- 
courage a great many of this class. 


; er New York Stock Exchange 


Prominent specialists have frequently 
stated that they would sell their seats 
were they not allowed to trade for their 
own account. It remains to be seen 
whether any of them will do so. 

We trust that the new rulings will be 
followed by Stock Exchange members, 
not only to the letter, but in spirit. They 
mean: First, a more legitimate stock 
market. -Second, more satisfactory ex- 
ecutions of orders for the outsider who 
is obliged to pay one-eighth commission. 
There is nothing in these resolutions to 
prevent the formation of pools or the 
giving of both buying and selling or- 
ders in the same stock by the same in- 
dividual, two separate brokers being 
employed in the transaction. “Matched 
orders” cannot be eliminated entirely, 
but the new ruling will prevent illegiti- 
mate bids and offers. 

The resolution regarding the carrying 
of a speculative account for employees 
holding positions of trust, simply repre- 
sents the widening of the scope of a 
former ruling on this point. 
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The full resolutions are as follows: 


Resolved, That the taking or carrying of a 
speculative account, or the making of a 
speculative transaction, in which a clerk of 
the exchange or of a member of the exchange, 
or of a bank, trust company, banker or in- 
surance company, is directly or indirectly in- 
terested, unless the written consent of the 
employer has been first obtained, shall be 
deemed an act detrimental to the interest and 
welfare of the Exchange. 

Resolved, That every member of the ex- 
change be required to use due diligence to 
learn the essential facts relating to every ac- 
count accepted by himself or by his clerks or 
representatives, and also relating to the pos- 
sible use of a name for the account other 
than that of the party interested. 

Resolved, That the following be adopted, 
viz. : 

1. That the recognized quotation on stocks 
shall be public bids and offers on lots of 100 
shares. 

2. All bids and offers on larger lots shall 
be considered to be for any part thereof in 
lots of 100 shares or of multiples thereof, 
whether so stated in the bid or offer or not. 

3. If a bid is made for a larger lot of 
stock above the price at which smaller lots 
are offered, or if a transaction is made in a 
larger lot above the price at which smaller 
lots are offered, such bidder or buyer shall 
be compelled to buy any or all of the smaller 
lots which were publicly offered at the time, 
at the lower price, up to the amount of the 
bid for the larger lot. If the bid for the 
larger lot is accepted, and the buyer is unwill 
ing to buy more, the seller must give up to 
the members who were publicly offering to 
sell at the lower price such amounts as they 
were publicly offering to sell at the lower 
price if such claim is made immediately. 

4. If an offer is made to sell a larger lot 


of stock below the price which is bid for 
smaller lots, or if a transaction is made in a 
larger lot below the price which is bid for 
smaller lots, such members offering to sell, or 
the seller, shall be compelled to sell any or all 
of the smaller lots which were publicly bid 
for at the time, at the higher price, up to the 
amount of the offer of the larger lot. If the 
offer of the larger lot is accepted and the 
seller is unwilling to sell more, the buyer must 
give up to the members who were publicly 
bidding the higher price such amounts as they 
were publicly bidding for at the higher price 
if such claim is made immediately. 

5. Rules 3 and 4 shall not apply to lots of 
less than 100 shares nor to active openings 
when bids and offers are simultaneous. 

Resolved, That any member of the Ex 
change who, while acting as a broker, either 
as a “specialist” or otherwise, shall buy or sell 
directly or indirectly for his own account, the 
account of a partner, or for any account in 
which he has an interest, the securities the 
order for the purchase or sale of which has 
been accepted by him for execution, shall be 
deemed guilty of conduct or proceeding in 
consistent with just and equitable principles 
of trade, and shall be subject to the penalties 
provided in article XVII., section 6, of the 
Constitution. 

The foregoing rule shall not apply to the 
act of a member who, by reason of his 
neglect to execute an order, is compelled to 
take or to supply on his own account the se- 
curities named in the order; in such case the 
member is not acting as a broker, and shall 
not charge a commission. 

A member acting as a broker is permitted 
to report to his principal a transaction as made 
with himself only when he has orders both to 
buy and to sell and not to give up and then 
he must add to his name of the report, “on 
order,” or words to that effect. 























The Bargain Indicator 


New Reports on Several Industrials 


NOTE.—Except where otherwise noted, 


earnings are herein computed for the 


twelve latest months available, thus keeping the table constantly up-to-date. Addi- 
tions and betterments are included in the earnings as given, wherever they are so reported 
as to be distinguishable from ordinary expenses of maintenance, since earnings invested 
in the improvement of the property are usually of more value to the stockholders in the 
long run than if they had been distributed as dividends. Such additions and betterments 
out of current earnings increase the equity of the stockholders and therefore render the 


stock more valuable. 


As this magazine is mailed to subscribers two or three days before it appears on 
the news-stands, subscribers get the first advantage of the Bargain Indicator. 


Railroads. 
CY toutes & Southern, owing to 


both better earnings and lower price, 
changes places with Louisville & 
Nashville. The good record of the 
latter is, however, fully maintained. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. M. shows 
large increases in earnings month after 
month and has now‘reached seventh posi- 
tion in the list. This road is controlled by 
the Canadian Pacific and in turn controls 
the Wisconsin Central. Canadian prosper 
ity, with the large influx of population from 
the States now taking place, is responsible 
in a general way for the excellent showing 
of this and other roads in that section. 


Norfolk & Western drops to tenth place 
because it has advanced in price while most 
other stocks have declined. Its earnings 
are well maintained. 

Wabash preferred gains three places be- 
cause of a steady increase in earnings. 

Atchison common, on the other hand 
drops to nineteenth place because of a fall- 
ing off in earnings and also because of the 
increase in capital stock. Common stock 
outstanding September 30, 1909, amounted 
to $141,754,000, but the increase through 
conversion of bonds has now brought it up 
to $163,725,000. Of course this causes a 
noticeable decline in the earnings applicable 
to each share of stock. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and 
Delaware & Hudson show still better re- 
sults in their annual reports, recently made 
public, than had been indicated month by 
month. As a result both stocks are higher 
in the list. 

Big Four made an excellent showing in 
its annual report and benefits accordingly. 

Chicago & Alton earnings have been de- 
creasing for two or three months and the 
stock has now declined to the twenty- 
eighth place in the table. It will be remem- 
bered that this stock was a leader in the 
Bargain Indicator in 1907 and subsequently 
enjoyed a big advance in price. We have 
never seen any adequate explanation of the 


large amount charged to extraordinary ex- 
penses in the 1909 annual report. 


Industrials. 


Railway Steel Spring common jumps to 
ninth place this month because of the re- 
ceipt of the company’s annual report show- 
ing earnings of over 5 per cent. on par for 
the common. The preferred is dropped 
from the list, as it is both earning and re- 
ceiving the full amount to which it is en- 
titled, so that any increase or decrease in 
earnings will now directly affect the com- 
mon stock. The preferred has been a 
steady 7 per cent. dividend payer since the 
formation of the company. With the large 
equipment orders now being placed and 
under consideration, there is no apparent 
reason why the earnings of this company 
should not continue good. 

Union Bag & Paper, on the contrary, 
shows slightly. smaller earnings this year 
than last. The preferred stock is now earn- 
ing less than the 7 per cent. dividend to 
which it is entitled. It has received 4 per 
cent. for each of the last three fiscal years 
and is therefore in arrears. 

American Sugar Refining drops inglori- 
ously to forty-first place. » recent state- 
ment of earnings contains the item “Vari- 
ous settlements, $4,135,486.” This is chiefly 
due to the legal difficulties in which the 
company has been involved. The item seri- 
ously cuts into the per cent. earned on the 
common &tock. 

Corn Products preferred also earned less 
this year than last—5.4 per cent. against 
about 9% per cent. for the preceding fiscal 
year. Expenses for betterments cannot ve 
exactly determined from the report. They ap- 
pear to have been heavier than last year, but 
this alone is not sufficient to account for the 
falling off in net earnings. 

American Steel Foundries advances sev- 
eral points on better earnings. Pittsburg 
Coal is added to the table, as its annual re- 
port has just been issued. The preferred 
is earning 3 per cent. on par—the common, 
of course, nothing. 
































PRESENT EARNING POWER AS COMPARED WITH MARKET PRICE 
Approximate 
earnings Price Earnings 
Position. on par. Apr. 11,10. on price. 
eet bein o.cheneeue oak bneeinahenns 10.6 62 17.0 
2 Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg com...............e+eeeee: 15.3 101 15.1 
fe ee Sov eg es re errr (a) 6.3 44 14.3 
4 Colorado & NG ao ian od vc chewa ee kaehekaekete 7.0 58 12.1 
ep ae bass ak idiogice se nes beekeneece 17.8 151 11.8 
6 Minneapolis, St, Paul & S. S. M. com..........-.eeeeeeee 16.3 140 11.6 
7 Chesapeake & Sp Seg ently, Dane prea Rega 9.3 86 10.7 
i ait kde Sanne cheer eendscetevousnedecess 20.1 187 10.7 
NE EEE TE EF PaO 10.9 104 10.4 
ts i OR, one cadin ogee soeeesasseeeicoseoe 3.7 36 10.1 
ee cc chan gaee eekenweseehadbnsaee 12.4 129 9.6 
i ch cencunheacedensdee6esecedensdwecss ae 4.5 47 9.6 | 
ee a an i ah waned HdGRECR6 SSS OCSEEON SY 11.7 126 9.3 
14 Pittsburg, Cin., Chicago & St. Louis com.............+.. wh (b) 9.4 102 9.2 r 
15 Brooklyn Rapid DE. .hadbewn k6eh Geenseouwheenserant “Ji (g) 7.0 78 9.1 D 
BG Del, Lackawanna & W.......ccccccccsccccccceccccascscce 54.5 598 9.1 | 
17 Reading NE Bias. 6 an cd nnis wedeeheoewshudis a (d)14.6 167 8.7 
cette taceneh enn bees hetehezesensennseee (c) 8.7 114 7.6 
De TR CES Sc cccccdvdeedecccecececes ae 13.7 183 7.4 
20 N. Y., New Haven & Hartford. 11.2 156 7.2 
21 Great Northern eee 9.7 136 7.1 
re i re i sc cece cceecnnnseeseebenees mA 2.8 40 7.0 
ee os cee eiv anes ieeneseeneaeeee 12.0 172 6.9 
rn en + oh 60eoee06e00n sess oncesdesedbioss 7.6 111 6.8 
cs ean se cine debt nkbhennerssete6ens (c) 9.1 136 6.7 
ee a. Ce Ce Pi OU. ccccesccouseceesoesetesesic 5.4 87 6.2 
ps ae Cee Ua. «cb acsVieeescusvoctcoseccaszcasees 3.2 52 6.1 
i, J ein. eee Racndes ce beteddesseeydes ececoseesence (e) 1.8 30 6.0 
i i cas co ctcenngg560eeeeeseeeseseeetes 8.2 136 6.0 
a, Cd cn cece epee peetsesesteuseseced 6.8 115 5.9 
i ne Min cciececcuceecececeacecesesesee neve (e) 1.6 28 5.7 
rn : Cn CGD... ccceaseetececoeseocesee 2.2 41 6.4 
i, i i nn dies dns och beceeesesesesteeseseéaeeces (c) 6.6 123 5.3 
34 Chicago & eile la belch al (c) 8.0 154 5.2 
a, i i hi ocincd chivceceddn obeseetec eucesceccees 7.2 138 5.2 
36 Ontario & Western baht nh becicn teehee ses henesinener 2.2 45 4.8 
Se TE So cee coos kecdevenetcressceucvenn a 2.8 69 4.0 
a ea eewewiesae die (e)1.2 48 2.5 
eS ee eee (c)(f) 3.7 143- 2.6 
Mn cn cceseeneseeceeereeeseneses 1.7 70 2.4 
DC inn ns n5000ccess0006dseecnesteeses 1.0 61 1.9 
42 St. Louis Southwestern com...... — (e) 0.4 30 1.3 
43 Iowa Central pfd........... 0 43 0 
44 Minneapolis & St. Louis com.. 0 31 0 
45 Texas EL peidie Deion bende 44inG0466800-0-06050660 400008 0 31 0 
46 Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic pfd 0 27 0 
ie CIEE, Wa hi odes ad eh ensadbis <n cnsdc xocdacadt cece 0 21 0 
Preferred stocks earning more than the per cent. to which the dividend is limited, but now receiving 
either no dividend or less than said limit: 
ES ee i ee (e)16.9 38 44.4 
ee OE Me GE Ms dcoscnes wes50eseecceysesesences 13.3 50 26.6 
PL 6 na 60h 065500 0s00050005600056000060bs6c6ee 9.6 48 20.0 
4 Southern Ry. pfd citvdapdesacubededseeeevieecessstess ee 8.1 64 12.6 
i Ci tek 6 cna ciate ene ee cncereneseoeses ne 7.2 92 7.8 
SD Ge, BAe BOSD Ge ccccveccccccscccccceccncecccs 6.3 7 7.1 
(a) Includes income from Alton divs. (b) Pref. and com. share equally after com. receives 5%. (c) On | 
increased cap. stock. (d) Includes betterments on subsidiary companies. (e) After deducting pref. divs. i 
(f) Includes earnings Puget Sound Ext. (g) Based on 6 mos. earnings. | 
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ARE THE BEST PURCHASES NOW 


Earnings 
on price 
19.5 
18.4 


ee ee et re ee ere 


coco 


29.2 
13.8 


earnings Pricx 
Pos. Date of Report. on par Apr. 11, "10 
2 Dee, Sh, BRD UU. B. Bdeel caticcccccccccccseces inwdan (a) 16.8 S6 
2 Mar. 81, 1909 Amer. Beet Sugar com................- 7.0 38 
3 Dec. 31, 1909 Pressed Steel Car com............02-06:: 7.7 44 
4 June 30, 1909 Amer. Agricultural Chem. com......... - 7.5 46 
5 July 31, 1908 Amer. Linseed pfd................. econ 5.8 37 
6 Bec. SE, S6GD Camtral LOUROS GOR cccccccctccccaccces 6.3 42 
7 Dec. 31, 1909 American Woolen com............+.++e:- 5.2 36 
8 Dec. 31, 1908 Inter. Harvester com............eeees+%: 13.0 93 
9 Dec. 31, 1909 Railway Steel Spring com..............-- 5.3 2 
10 May 31, 1909 Va.-Carolina Chemical com............... 7.1 59 
11 U. S. Realty & Improvement.............. (b) 9.2 78 
| 12 PED GOED CEs ove ceccccevetvccccecses (b) 13.0 111 
13 Nov. 30, 1909 National En. & Stamp. com..............- 2.3 23 
i4 a 31, 1910 Union Bag & Paper pfd................. (c) 6.4 66 
\ 15 Nov. 30, 1909 Sloss-Shefheld com. ...............ese0e: (a) 7.6 78 
16 Dec. 31, 1909 Am. Can pfd ees Caled cee ebitietnecits 6.7 74 
17 Dee. S82, 1900 People’s Gas .......cccscccccccccccccces 8.9 110 
18 Oct. 381, 1909 Amer. Smelt. & Ref. com................- 6.6 St 
19 Dee. Sl, 1000 Noecth Ammericem 6 ..ccccccccccccccccccces 5.9 76 
20 Dec. 31, 1909 Inter. Steam Pump com..............+++- 3.6 47 
SR Be i ED SD cocccecésceseccoccsescées (a) 5.3 73 
22 June .30, 1909 Distillers Securities .............0eeeeees 2.3 32 
23 Dec. 31, 1908 National Lead com.............s.ee-e08- 5.8 82 
2 no 31, 1910 National Biscuit com.............+.+0++ . 7.7 110 
25 Ov. BB, BRGD UU, DB. BRROE COMe wc ccc cvccccccccccccces 3.0 43 
96 POD. 8B, BSED Camm PreGets Bite cc cc cccceccccvccccccss (c) 5.4 78 
ST Bee. GE, Bee Me Wee. BH Bocce ccccccccseccccccsces 9.2 136 
28 Dec. 81, 1909 Republic Iron & Steel com.............-- 2.5 37 
29 — 31, 1910 Amer. Steel Foundries.................+. (d) 3.7 57 
30 Dec. 31, 1909 Tenn, Copper iper hea cebeesceces je 6.8 $30 
31 oy 30, 1909 Inter. Paper pfid...............++.5- ws 2.7 53 
32 Jan. 31, 1909 General Electric ...........+++.04--- — 7.4 151 
33 Dec. $81, 1909 Consolidated Gas ...........ecceeeeeeess 6.7 143 
34 Feb. BD, BR BO GO, co ccnccccccccscccsccccese 4.3 90 
35 Dec. 31, 1909 Amalgamated Copper ............e0.000: 3.2 76 
36 April 30, 1909 Amer. Car & Foundry com............ _ 2.6 64 
37 Dec. 81, 1909 Pittsburg Coal pfd...............0eeeeees 3.0 74 
88 Dec. 81, 1908 Bethlehem Steel pfd..................+- 2.4 60 
39 June 30, 1909 Amer. Locomotive pfd.................+- 4.0 113 
60 Dee, 82, 1000 Be. BT. AEG TeRR ec cccccccccscccccccccess 2.7 80 
41 Dec. 81, 1909 Amer. Sugar Ref. com............+-.+++. 3.9 123 
42 June 30, 1909 Allis-Chalmers pfd. ............0--005- ; 0.8 38 
3 May 31, 1909 U. S. Cast Iron Pipe pfd................. 1.3 74 
44 Jan. 31, 1910 Union Bag & Paper com................- oO 10 
SS Dec. 81, 1900 Amer. Cam COM... cc cccccccccccccccccces 0 11 
46 June 30, 1909 Inter. Paper com..........0.2e-eseeeeces 0 13 
47 July 31, 1909 American Linseed com.............+.+++: 0 14 
CO Fe ee I Gc ccc cccccccpcccccccce 0 17 
‘9 May 381, 1909 U. S. Cast Iron Pipe com......... aiesbios 0 23 
0 Dec. $1, 1908 Bethlehem Steel com.............. : 0 30 
‘1 June 30, 1909 Amer. Locomotive com...............++.- 0 62 
> Dee. Si, 1000 Pittsburg Coal Com... ccccccecscccecccces 0 21 
Preferred stocks earning more ‘than the per cent. to which the dividend is limited, but now receiving 
either no dividend or less than said limit: 
1 June 30, 1909 Amer. Hide & Leather pfd.......... ents (c)10.8 37 
2 Aug. 81, 1900 Am: Malt: Corp. pid. ...........csccccees (c) 6.2 45 
(a) Based on quarterly earnings. (b) Based »n current earnings. (c) Divs. in arrears. (d) Based on 
6 mos. earnings. 














How to Select Investments 


By WILLIAM WALKER 


VII.—Mauanicipal Bonds—Industrial Bonds—Guaranteed Stocks 


WING to special conditions affect- 
ing them, the private investor 
rarely finds it desirable to place 
his funds in government, munic- 

ipal, or public utility bonds. 

United States government bonds are 
maintained at an abnormal price by the 
fact that they are used by the national 
banks as a basis for currency issues. 
For this reason they have an added 
value for such banks, over and above 
what the ordinary investor, who buys 
for interest return only, can afford to 
pay. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Active municipal bonds are mostly 
those of large cities. Such issues are 
widely discussed by the newspapers and 
thus extensively advertised. Something 
is commonly added to the value of such 
bonds in the mind of the ordinary in- 
vestor by the very names of the cities 
with which the bonds are identified. 
Thus the interest return on such bonds 
is likely to be smaller than on other 
equally good securities which are less 
widely known. 

The bonds of small cities, counties, or 
townships are inactive, and it is often 
difficult to find a purchaser at once at a 
satisfactory price, if it is desired to real- 
ize on the investment. 

This very fact of their inactivity, 
however, is an advantage under some 
circumstances. Savings banks, for ex- 
emple, require investments which can 
be depended upon to display stability of 
price, so that the book value of the 
bank’s assets may be maintained even in 
times of business depression. 

A municipal bond which is so inac- 
tive and closely held as to be almost un- 
quoted, will fluctuate but little, even in 
times of speculative panic, and is there- 
fore well adapted to the requirements of 


the savings banks. The savings banks 
are good buyers of such bonds, and are 
willing to pay for them a trifle more 
than the bonds would naturally be worth, 
if interest return alone were considered. 

For the private investor this main- 
tenance of book value as a result of in- 
activity is not so important as a liberal, 
certain interest return. 

Public utility bonds, or those of street 
railway, gas, electric and water compan- 
ies, demand special investigation before 
purchase. The physical condition of 
the property, the amount of vutstanding 
securities, and the political sentiment 
towards the company in the community 
where it is located are points of the first 
importance, 

The bonds of such companies are us- 
ually based in part upon the value of 
the franchise, which may be difficult to 
determine. The date of expiration, the 
possibility of competition, the rate of 
increase in population, etc.; are all to 
be considered in estimating the value of 
the franchise. In some cities the de- 
mand for municipal ownership is be- 
coming insistent, and it is probable that 
this demand will grow and spread. Agi- 
tation for lower fares on street railways 
in the smaller cities, where the average 
length. of ride for each person is short, 
may become an important factor. 

All public utility corporations are un- 
der the disadvantage that they cannot 
benefit to any important extent from ris- 
ing prices, as the payment for their ser- 
vice is practically fixed. In fact the rise 
of prices is a disadvantage to them, as 
it increases their expenses. In a time 
of large gold production and increasing 
control over prices by monopoly or 
agreement, it seems to be the part of 
wisdom to invest in a security which 
benefits from advancing prices, rather 
than in one which is injured by them. 
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INDUSTRIAL BONDS. 

The bonds of manufacturing, mer- 
cantile and similar companies constitute 
a class by themselves. The average in- 
vestor has a prejudice against them, as 
they are comparatively new in the field, 
and the “conservative” class fears every- 
thing new. For this reason the discrim- 
inating buyer may by careful investiga- 
tion be able to pick up bargains in this 
field. 

Industrial bond issues are usually 
small in proportion to the .company’s 
capital stock, and in many cases do not 
exceed the actual value of real estate 
and natural resources owned. In such 
a case the bond is not far different 
from a real estate mortgage, and has 
behind it as additional security the value 
of the company’s other property and of 
the business as a growing concern. Such 
a bond is sound and may sometimes be 
purchased at a price to yield a relatively 
large interest return. Of course it is 
not always safe to trust the company’s 
book valuation of. real estate, mines, 
water powers, etc. Actual values should 
be ascertained. 

If the issue of bonds exceeds the value 
of the company’s teal estate and natural 
resources owned outright, it is then 
based in part on the earning capacity of 
the business, and net earnings must be 
studied before the bonds can be passed 
upon. 

If possible, net earnings should be ex- 
amined over a period of about ten years, 
so that good times and bad may be in- 
cluded. If earnings are available only 
during a period of active business, then 
the nature of the company’s product 
must be carefully considered and allow- 
ance made for the conditions that may 
arise during dullness in trade. 

If earnings are subject to violent fluc- 
tuations, or if the price of the product 
is variable or the demand for it uncer- 
tain, it is not, as a rule, wise to purchase 
honds which are based in any degree 
upon prospective earnings. But if the 
company’s product is a staple and if its 
earnings show no greater fluctuations 
than the proportionate changes in the 
total bank clearings of the United States, 
for example, then a bond based in part 


upon such earnings may be a safe and 
desirable investment. 

The fixed charges of an industrial 
company should of course be much 
smaller in proportion to earnings than 
those of a railroad company, and the 
term of an industrial bond should or- 
dinarily be shorter than that of a rail- 
road bond, for the reason that the busi- 
ness of most industrial companies is 
more subject to possibilities of changes 
in methods, new inventions, etc. It is 
also generally held that an issue of in- 
dustrial bonds should not exceed the ac- 
tual value of real estate and nattral re- 
sources, plus the net quick assets of the 
company. That is, if for any reason, 
road bond, for the reason that the busi- 
ness, close up its accounts and sell all 
its property, the amount realized must 
be sufficient to insure the payment of 
the bonds. 

Most industrial bonds are subject to 
wider fluctuations than railroad issues, 
and sheuld therefore be purchased soon 
after a panic, or in a period of dullness 
and low prices. Very inactive issues 
should be avoided, because the investor 
may wish to dispose of them in “boom” 
times, which in the nature of the case 
cannot be expected to continue indefi- 
nitely, with a view to repurchasing at a 
lower price. 

Second grade industrial bonds, or 
those which do not meet the require- 
ments set forth above, should be avoided 
under any circumstances. They are a 
sort of hybrid, neither a sound invest- 
ment nor a good speculation. 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 


These stocks form a security much 
like a bond, but having certain advan- 
tages over the ordinary railroad bond. 
Most of the big railway systems have 
been built up by consolidation of small- 
er lines, and in this process the controll- 
ing systems have frequently guaranteed 
the dividends of the roads thus ab- 
sorbed. For instance, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company leases the United 
New Jersey Railroad & Canal Company 
for 999 years, agreeing to pay all oper- 
ating expenses and interest charges, 
taxes, organization expenses, and ten per 
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cent. annual dividends on its stock. 
This road is the main line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad between Jersey City 
and Trenton and provides its terminal in 
the former city. Similarly, the Penn- 
sylvania Company leases the Pittsburg, 
Ft. Wayne & Chicago Railroad Com- 
pany, which is the main line of the 
Pennsylvania System from Pittsburg to 
Chicago; the.New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad Company leases the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Rail- 
road Company, etc. 

The dividends on guaranteed stocks 
are prior obligations to thos¢ on the 
stock of the guaranteeing tompany. 
Joseph Walker & Sons, in a recent book- 
let on the subject, estimate the value of 
the securities of some of the large cor- 
porations, to which their guaranteed 
stocks are priof obligations, as follows: 


IIS, tock caksenuss akin $600,000,000 
OE Ea er 285,000,000 
ON OS ey ee 160,000,000 
Reading Company.............0. 160,000,000 
Del., Lack. & Western............ 160,000,000 
Lake Shore & Mich. So........... 150,000,000 
Lelaware & Hudson.............. 75,000,000 
Western Union Tel............... 75,000,000 


Some guaranteed stocks, as Joliet 
& Chicago, and Kansas City, St. Louis 
& Chicago preferred, guaranteed by the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Company, 
are prior obligations to the bonds of the 
guarantor. In many cases, the leased 
roads have no bonded debt, their stocks 
being their only obligation. 

Stocks guaranteed by leading railway 
systems have the following advantages: 

1. Security of principal and certain- 
ty of dividends practically equal to the 
best railroad bonds. 

2. No maturity dates, which simpli- 
fies matters and prevents the necessity 
of reinvestment at a fixed date, when 
the markets may not be in a favorable 
condition. 

3. Small denominations, par being $50 
or $100, permitting small investments; 
and absence of coupons, thus eliminat- 
ing the possibility of loss by theft or ac- 


cident, which exists with coupon bonds. 

4. Exemption from all taxation in a 
number of states, where bonds would, 
of course, be taxable. As taxes are now 
1 to 1% per cent. in most localities, this 
exemption from taxation is equivalent 
to an increase of that amount in inter- 
est return. 

The laws exempting guaranteed stocks 
from taxation are much the same in 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan. The 
idea is, of course, to prevent double 
taxation. The New York law reads: 

“The owner or holder of stock in an 
incorporated company, liable to taxa- 
tion on its capital, shall not be taxed as 
an individual for such stock.” 

Good guaranteed stocks can generally 
be bought to yield about 4 per cent., 
equivalent in most localities to 5 or 5% 
per cent. for taxable securities. 


BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES STOCKS 


The large profits earned by some of 
the important banks and trust compa- 
nies in recent years have aroused special 
interest in this class of stocks. The se- 
curities of large and well managed 
banks or trust companies possess a high 
degree of safety with assurance of 
steady dividends. 

As with municipal bonds, the most ac- 
tive issues are the stocks of companies 
located in the large cities and especially 
cities in those sections of the country 
which have money to lend—the North- 
eastern and North Central states. Stocks 
of banks in the small cities are so inac- 
tive that quotations are infrequent and 
are usually so closely held that they do 
not decline severely even in times of 
financial stress, 

As showing the general advance in 
these stocks we give in a table herewith 
prices in December, 1907, and in Jan- 
uary, 1910, with dividend record for 
1909, for most of the largest New York 
City banks and trust companies: 
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Large New York Banks & Trust 
Companies. 
Dec., 1907. Jan., 1910. 
eo r 
Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask. 1909. 


Am. Exch. Nat. Bk. 195 205 252 257 10 


Chase Nat. Bk..... 200 ... 430 465 6 
Chem. Nat. Bk..... 3900 410 445 455 15 
City Bk............ 227 232 395 405 10 
Nat. Bk. of Com... 128 134 195 200 8 
Corn Exch. Bk..... 250, 255 320 330 16 
First Nat. Bk...... 575 600 900 9QI5 20 
Han. Nat. Bk...... 470 490 625 650 16 
Merc. Nat. Bk..... 100 ... 160 170 3% 
Nat. Park Bk...... 375 300 475 485 16 
Equitable Tr. Co... ... 375 500 510 19 
Lawy’s T.1.&T.Co. 170 ... 290 205 12 
Moss. Te. Ge...<<<: os Os 2... 
ee Fe a 500 ... 650 670 32 


Title Gu. & Tr. Co. 350 360 535 545 20 


It will be seen that the average ad- 
vance has been large in view of the high 
grade of the securities and the very 
small amount of speculation in them. 
They are not especially attractive from 
the point of view of dividend return, 


The next article of this series will be 
Railroad 


—A—— Divs., 


and it is doubtful if the private investor 
has anything to gain by going into them, 
unless for special reasons. This is es- 
pecially true in view of the liability of 
stockholders to assessment in case the 
bank should become insolvent. This 
liability differs in different states and 
for the several kinds of banks, and 
should be thoroughly understood before 
any purchase of stock. 

A point worth noting is that bank 
stocks in most of the smaller cities have 
not advanced as much as those in the 
big centers of population. Springfield, 
Mass., may be taken as an example: 


Dec., 1909. Jan., 1910. 
—_—_— 


——_—_— 

Bid. Ask. Bid. Ask 
Chapin Nat. Bk..... ein ee oe CR 
Chicopee Nat. Bk...... .. 150 160 165 170 
Springfield Nat. Bk....... 190 200 190 200 
TO BO Wiindecaccccs . 205 210 210 220 
Springfeld S. D. & Tr... 200 205 200 220 
SE OE Seas 150 155 170 175 


entitled: “How to Judge the Value of 
Stocks.” 





The Shortcomings of Brokers 


As Viewed by a Trader of Some Experience in the Street 


pIToR OF THE TICKER: 
Stock brokers, as a class, know 


very little about the stock mar- 

ket, and it is my opinion that 
the brokerage fraternity cannot help any 
one else until it knows more about the 
game itself. 

The average broker now spends his 
business day in jollying orders out of 
customers, seeing that these orders are 
executed, that margins are kept up, that 
clerks are hired and fired according to 
their just deserts, and so on down 
through the ordinary routine of stock 
brokerage business. 

It is a good thing for a house to im- 
press its customers with the fact that it 
has ample capital and that it runs its 
business on conservative lines. But it 


is a still better thing to be able to show 
a client how to make a dollar, and that 
is something the average stock broker 
cannot do. I mean in the long run. He 
will, of course, give an occasional tip 
that will enable the client to make one, 
two or five points; but he knows when 
the new client comes in and has his right 
hand duly shaken, that in the course of 
time that client will go out and curse 
the house because it didn’t make money 
for him. 

In the practice of medicine, which is 
just about as far from being an exact 
science as stock brokerage, the would-be 
physician is obliged to take a certain 
course of study extending over several 
years, and before he has a legal right 
to hang out his shingle, he must undergo 
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an examination and prove that he is 
qualified to handle cases, many of which 
involve the life or death of a patient. 

Even after he starts out for himself. 
he calls it “practicing,” and he continues 
to “practice” as long as he lives. 

But go into a Wall Street stock brok- 
erage office and you are frequently re- 
ceived by a beardless youth, who, after 
surprising you with the information that 
it is a nice day, proceeds to tell you all 
about the market and just what is going 
to happen in the next few weeks. (The 
big ones of Wall Street have called him 
into conference and expressed the desire 
that he should inform his clients of their 
future plans. ) 

Of course, he isn’t the “boss.” The 
boss is back there arranging the day’s 
finances with the cashier, but the youth 
is sufficiently well versed in the art of 
jollying to be able to draw $15 or $20 


The fact that the youth knows just a 
little more than the newcomer gives the 
former a hold on the would-be money- 
maker, but when questioned closely 
enough, the youth’s store of information 
runs down and he is obliged to fall back 
upon the boss. The boss comes out and 
after greeting the newcomer pleasantly, 
runs off a long argument on the finan- 
cial situation, ending up with the advice 
that Union Pacific is a good buy at these 
prices. The newcomer either gives his 
order or goes away with the idea in his 
head. He watches the newspapers for 
awhile, and if the stock goes up, he 
thinks the broker is great, and proceeds 
to play his next tip. 

This has been going on since our 
financial forefathers gathered under the 
buttonwood tree, and it will continue so 
long as the brokers keep on working 
both ends against the middle. 

In order to gain confidence and show 
people that you can help them, the 
broker should know more about the 
game itself; more of what is required to 
develop a successful trader; more of 
what causes stupendous losses every 
year in Wall Street. 

There are very few brokers who are 
themselves good speculators. This being 
the case, I do not see how the advice 
of brokers can, in the long run, help 
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the speculator. The broker himself 
should have a clear idea as to how 
money is made in Wall Street. Think 
what the medical profession would be 
if the M. D.’s knew nothing except how 
to shake the patient’s hand, point out 
to him the labels on the bottles, and 
hand him a book from which he may 
interpret the labels. 

This may seem somewhat of a roast, 
but whenever a man roasts me, I slap 
him on the back and tell him he is my 
best friend. Any sort of a chump can 
stand by and agree with everything you 
say, and tell you you are a great man, 
but it takes a certain amount of courage 
and discernment to tell a man right to 
his face that he is wrong. 

And I am taking this means of telling 
the stock brokerage fraternity in what 
I hope is plain English, that sooner or 
later a house will spring up which will 
not take the business of a single client 
unless that client understands exactly 
what he is doing as to capital, method, 
selection of stocks, and every other de- 
tail which should be known in order to 
gain success in speculation. 

That house will become such a suc- 
cess that its fame will spread far and 
wide, and its methods will be emulated 
by other houses. Not until stock brok- 
erage becomes a profession, like medi- 
cine or surgery, can it aid the client in 
the majority of cases. And not until 
then will the business be lifted out of 
its present unpleasant aspects. 

When this time arrives, the stock 
broker will be of practical assistance to 
the speculator for_the best reason in the 
world, viz., that he understands the game 
himself, and, therefore, can teach it to 
some one else.—J. B. T. 





Note: We give space to the above 
comments because the author of them 
has had a long and varied experience 
with brokerage houses, and his opinion 
is entitled to consideration. 

We think, however, that it is an in- 
justice to apply such criticisms to stock 
brokers as a class. It is true that many 
houses deal with clients in a_short- 


sighted way, and with a view to getting 
commissions rather than to getting prof- 
its for clients. 
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In the aggregate, there are a large 
number of houses of this kind. We be- 
lieve, however, that the majority of Ex- 
change members make a sincere effort to 
give their clients the best information 
and advice it is possible to obtain. Many 
houses spend a great deal of money in 
maintaining statistical departments, in 
getting the best and quickest news of 
probable market movements, and in plac- 
ing before their clients the opinions of 
those generally considered the best 
judges of the market. 

Moreover, a distinction must be drawn 
between information and advice given to 
investors, and that given to speculators. 
Investment is more or less of a science, 
and the investor who is seeking to ob- 
tain a fair interest return, accompanied 
by a reasonable prospect of an advance 
in the price of the securities he holds, 
will, as a rule, make no mistake in fol- 
lowing the advice of a house which is a 
member of an important stock exchange. 

The ‘speculator, on the other hand, 
very often wants to be told what the 
market is going to do right now. He 
wants to buy the stock in the morning 
and sell out, with a profit, at three 


o'clock, or to buy Monday and see a 
good profit by Saturday night. If the 
broker knew how to do this, he need 
not be a broker; he would be a capi- 
talist, and it is useless to expect that the 
majority of brokers will ever be able to 
give correct advice of this character. 
Even if a broker could give such advice 
as this, in nine cases out of ten the client 
would not follow it. While he is anxious 
to learn various opinions, when it comes 
to making a trade he is likely to act upon 
his own judgment. And even if the 
broker’s advice, as a rule, is correct, the 
client often goes broke before he learns 
that he does not know as much as the 
broker does. 

The moral is, “Be as careful in se- 
lecting your broker as in selecting your 
family physician.” There are brokers 
and brokers. Men engaged in the brok- 
erage business differ just as much as 
those in other lines. Some houses have 
very nearly realized the ideal held up by 
our critic. Others are managed by men 
of less ability, less responsibility and less 
knowledge of the market. It pays to 
discriminate in selecting the house with 
which you will place your business. 





The Wall Street ** Instructor ~ 
It Fails to Make a Hit with ye Guileless Editor 


RECENT advertisement in the New 

York Herald invited us to send a dol- 

lar for “The Instructor,” a Wall 

Street treatise said to contain “a con- 

cise statement of principles and ex- 
planation of methods that if followed will 
insure success.” 

We sent along the dollar, and sat down to 
absorb this latest word on Wall Street. After 
reading about three pages we came to the 
conclusion that another fool had parted with 
his money. 

“The Instructor” is punk. 

The wisest thing in the whole volume is 
this, written, not by the author, but by 
John J. Ingalls: 


“The desire for money is the supreme pas- 
sion of the human race. Multitudes are in- 
different to fame, glory, pleasure and ambition, 
but everybody wants money. Maturity forgets 
the joys of youth, and age sinks into apathy 
that cares nothing for the pleasures of love, 
or the exultation of success; but the need of 
money survives the decay of the faculties, and, 
beginning with the cradle, ends only at the 
grave.” 

Doubtless this paragraph also explains the 
author’s motives in compiling the work. May 
he thoroughly enjoy our dollar. 

We are still looking for an “Instructor” 
that will instruct. 
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sidered trustworthy. 


Atchison.—The new conv. bond issue ann. 
is the 4th such issue co. has made. The first, 
$47,714,000 4s in 1905; 2nd, $26,056,000 5s in 
1907; 3rd, $28,258,000 4s in 1909. The latest 
issue will amt. to $43,686,000 4s, making a 
total $145,714,000 conv. bonds issued during 
past five yrs., all conv. at par. The greatest 
effect of conv. is the enorm. inc. in amt. From 
org. of co. in 1895, up to 1909, the amt. of 
com. outst. was $102,000,000. The conv. will 
eventually bring amt. of com. up to $247,714,- 
ooo. An import. feature of present issue is 
that right of conv. does not begin for three 
yrs., or until June 1, 1913, whereas three prev. 
issues were conv. immediately. This feature 
will give stk. sufficient time for working out 
of process of investmt. absorp. The sys- 
tem is adding to its mileage prob. more rap 
idly than any other system in the country, inc. 
its gen. fin. strength because it is building and 
impg. with what amts. to stk. paid for in cash 
at par or better, but this fin. policy is not fav. 
to divs., except for a longer future. The new 
issue not a pressing need, as co. had some 
$50,000,000 of surp. cash assets to start the 
yr. 1910. Feb. statemt. is another in the long 
series of unfay. reports. With gain of nearly 
$700,000 gross, net earn. fell off $568,000. With 
gross earn. up to last of Feb., largest in co.'s 
history by $6,000,000, the net is more than 
$1,000,000 under high mark. In other words, 
with earns. easily largest in its history, will 
report a bal. appl. for divs. decidedly less than 
that of last yr. 

Allis-Chalmers.—The largest cont. for min- 
ing and ore red. mach. has been closed by the 
co. through its London office, Brussels, Bel- 
gium. This comprises every detail of the 
equip. for a copper prod. plant of 900,000 tons 
yrly. capacity, incl. power house and electrical 
equipmt., to be built in the Congo of Cen. 
Africa. This order, which covers one of the 


——. 


largest and best equipped mining plants in 
the world, was obtained in a wide compet., be- 
cause of unique ability of an Am. co. to sup- 
ply all mach. under a single contract. A high 
official of the co. said he knew of no reason 
for break in stocks of the co. 

Am. Agri. Chemical.—Co. decl. reg. semi- 
ann. div.. of 3% on the pfd., but nothing was 
done .regarding com. stk. Treasurer said that 
a comm. has been appointed to look into con. 
of the dif. cos. and no acticn in regard to divs. 
on com. would be taken until after comm. 
had reported. Might not be until after next 
meeting. 

Am. Beet Sugar.—With March to be 
heard from, the fise. yr. end. March 31, will 
show, 7% on com. stk. Last yr. the “carry- 
over” was 188,000 bags, and co. has approx. 
250,000 bags now on hand. If, during this 
mo., the carry-over is red. to prop. of last 
yr’s carry-over, or if co. sells all sugar made 
this yr., earn. on com. will be nearer 8%. 


Am. Locomotive.—Since its org. to date, 
despite one or two lean yrs., co. has earned 
an avge. of wbout 10% per an. on its com., 
and may be expected to do better than this. 
It is evident that, by using its earn. for 
incr. plant resources and work. cap., building 
up a subst. equity for com. stk., the ripening 
of which equity appears to be a matter of the 
future. It is learned that the Penn. Lines west 
of Pitts. have placed an order with the co. for 
90 locos. This is the largest single order for 
locos. that has appeared for a long time and 
rep. and expend. of about $1,800,000. 


Amalgamated.— When the exch. has beer 
made under merger, co. will own 3,075,000 
shs. of Anaconda, its inc. from divs. of $2 per 
yr. will. be $6,150,000. Equal to slightly over 
4% on $153,887,000 Amal. stk. outstanding, 
which is now paying only 2% per an. This 
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its div. The tak- 
subsid. cos. 


Amal. to ine. 
ng over of quick assets of 
f Amal. and Butte Coalition by the Ana., 
n add. to the physical prop., will give Ana. a 
irge amt. of cash and other liquid assets. The 
o.’s cur. assets will exc. cur. liab. by about 
$20,000,000. 

Anaconda.—So far as local sh. are con., 
terms of the Anaconda merger are import 
from standpoint of rel. to stks of Boston & 
Mont., Butte & Boston, Parrot and Butte 
Coalition cos. Red Metal is the oper. co. of 
lutte Coalition and owned entirely by it. Un- 
der exch. 500,000 shs. of new Ana. are to be 
viven for Red Metal Co., in add. to which 
Butte Coalition will also rec. a large pro. of 
30,000 shs. to be given for Alice Gold & Sil 
ver; also cont. by Butte Coalition. Acc. to 
ratios, Boston & Mon., which has 150,000 shs., 
will rec. 8 shs. new Ana. for 1 of B. & 
Butte & Boston, which has 200,000 shs., will 
rec. 154 shs. of new Ana. for each sh. of B. 
& B. “The Parrot Co., which has 230,000 shs., 
will rec. 90,000 shs. of new Ana., or nine new 
shs. for 23 Parrot. Assuming that Butte Co- 
alition owns two- thirds of Alice Gold & Sil 
ver, this co.’s 1,000,000 shs. will rec. in return 


will enable 


520,000 shs., or 52 Ana. for 100 B. C. The 
exch. will involve issuance of 3,020,000 
shs. new Ana. stk., which added to 1,200,00c 
shs. already outst. will give new co. a total 


capital outst. of 4,220,000 shs., leaving 1,780, 
000 in treas. for future acqui. At special meet 
ing of Anaconda shareholders, it was voted to 
inc. capital from 1,200,000 to 6,000,000 shs., for 
the purpose of acq. various Butte mining prop 
\naconda will, after acq. these prop., own 
a copper prod. in excess of 250,000,000 lbs 
and it is stated by competent auth. that, after 
crediting profits on silver and gold prod. and 
on lumber, coal and R. R. owned by it, cost of 
prod. will not exceed 9 cents. This, on a 132 
cent copper market, would give net earn. of 
$10,000,000 a yr. The cash, copper and quick 
assets of the co. will exceed all liab. by more 
1an $20,000,000. 
Am. Sugar Ref.—It has been several yrs. 
nee co. enjoyed as great prosperity as in 
he 12 mos. end. Jan. 2, 1910. Net profits of 
$10,823,869 are $4,320,049, or 66.4%, large 
an in 1908, and some 23% greater than in 
07. Co. earned last yr., after allowing for 
eral depre. and reserves, suf. to pay divs. on 
%)0,000,000 stk. and within $1,000,000 of en 
ire $4,000,000 chge. for settlement of suga: 


‘eighing suit and suit of the Penn. Sugar Co. 
. closed fis. yr. with bal. of cur. assets 
er cur. liab. $45,240,255, or slightly more 


han $100 per sh. of pfd. 
Am, Tel. & Tel—Gross rev. coll., not 
icl. con. ind. cos. was $150,000,000, an ine 
f nearly $12,000,000. Surp. avail. for chgs 
vas $48,500,000, of which $24,000,000 was paid 
in. divs. Net oblig. in hands of public were 
$524,000,000, while co.’s prop. amted. to $612, 
000,000, an exc. 
prop. above liab., 
taken of fran., cont., 
of great val. and which 


without any acct. being 


patents, 


of $56,600,000, or 17% of 


rights of way, 
would be dif. to 


obtain at any price. Am. Tel. & Tel. 
taken by itself, had a net rev. of $30,000,000 
By acqui. of add. shs. of Am. Dist. Tel. Co 
of N. J., the holding co. for 40 subsid. org.. 
W. U. now holds bet. one-third and one-half 
of the messenger co.’s $0,963,351 stk. Most of 
new shs. bought were formerly held by offi- 
cers of W. U. as individ., or by large stkhold 
ers, but transfer was decided upon to prevent 
change in con. which would come if the Pos 


tal were to buy up a maj. of the stk. outside 
W. U. Stkholders of A. T. and T. C. at 
an. meeting, auth. inc. in cap. stk. from 
$200,000,000 to $500,000,000. N. Y. Stock 


Exch. has listed N. Y. Tel. Co. $12,500,000 
first and gen. mtg. 30-yr. 4%4% bonds, due 
1939, and £2,500,000 of said bonds. In dealings 
in pounds sterling bonds $5 shall be the equiv. 
of £1 sterling. For fisc. yr. end. Dec. 31, 1909, 


N. Y. Tel. Co. earned net for int. and div. 
$10,572,000, or more than four times the 
$2,401,600 int. chge. on entire bonded debt. 


sheet shows surp. inc 
for yr. $1,659,105. This alone is equal to 
more than 30% on com. stk. of $29,501,100 
The growth of business from $20,0000,000 in 
1899, to $51,000,000 in 1909, and paymt. of 
$37,000,000 divs., while all plants are free 
from mtg., liens or bonded indebt. is a good 
showing. There has been an adv. of 25% in 
price of domestic wool since last yr. 

Baltimore & Ohio.—Gross earn. 
as comp. with last have inc. 19% and main 
exp. inc. 40%. The surp. which will be avai! 
for com. this yr. is est. at over 10% in comp 
with 6.6% last yr. and an avge. of 8.66% for 
five yrs. 1905-9. Since 1906 the com. stk. has 
been on a 6% div. and its investmt. val 
has been well demonst. Assuming contin. of 
pres, rate of earn. stk. is worth over par 

Bethlehem Steel.—Report for year end. 
Dec. 31 last shows satis. imp. over 1908. Co. 
earned bal. avail. for divs. on pfd. stk. nearly 
11% in 1967, 2.4% in 1908 and 5.37% in 1909 

Brooklyn Rap. Transit.—The $1,: 593,046 
shown by listing appl. as avail. for divs. in six 
mos. to Dec. 31, against semi-an. div. req. of 
$900,000, is equal to 3.5%: or at rate of 7% a 
yr. Inc. in rate to 5% has rec. powerful stim 
ulus from recent decision for $3,356,000 in 
co.’s favor. This is equal to 4% on $45,000,000 
stock, or one yr.’s div. at present rate. An- 
other argument is decision in favor of to 
cent fare to Coney Island. For nine mos. end 
March 31, gross pass. receipts have inc. more 
than $1,250,000. Present floatipg debt is about 
$4,000,000, against which there is nearly $2, 
000,000 cash. N. Y. Stock Exch. has listed 
$1,230,000 add. first refund. mtg. conv. 4% 
bonds, due 2002, making total listed to date 
$24,787,000. 

Butterick.— Report of co. for yr. end. 
Dec. 31, 1909, prof. of $453,657 are shown. 
This is an inc. of $112,110 over 1908 and imp. 
is noticeable coming after three comp. lean 
yrs. From Ridgway Co., a quar. div. of $19,- 
700 was rec. in Dec., making total prof. for yr. 
$473,357, which is equiv. to 3.25% on $14,54I,- 


Am. Woolen.—Bal. 


this yr. 


basis, 
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ooo stk. now outst. In 1909 only 2.8% was 
earned on $12,000,000 stk. There is every 
reason to believe that Ridgway Co. will con- 
tin. 10% divs. and it is assured that Butterick 
Co. will be able to keep up 3% disb. but 10 
expect larger paymts., unless there is a subst. 
inc. in earns., is out of the question. 

Chgo. & Alton.—While earn. for 7 mos. 
show inc. in gross $509,843, net has dec. $225,- 
511. Alton will have to show imp. in earn. 
for the remain. mos. to have enough surp. 
to pay 4% div. on the com., of which Clover 
Leaf owns $14,420,000. Pres. Shonts says 
traffic congestion for past six mos, has been 
able to furnish but 60% of facilities shippers 
clamored for. But money derived from re- 
cent sale of $2,500,000 of notes will relieve 
this condition. Add. motive power has beet 
Alton’s need, and 50 new locos. will soon be 
ordered. Terminal enlarged and double- 
tracking done. Directors have auth. $18,000,- 
ooo new equip. and imp, 5% 20-yr. bonds; 
$3,500,000 will be issued at once as coll. for 
$2,500,000 3-yr. 5% notes. 

Chgo., Bur. & Quincy.—In Feb., when 
Great Nor. end Northern Pac. had much 
red. gross earn. and poor net results, Bur. 
showed inc. in gross $1,171,172 and net $280,- 
547. Outlook is for the largest net earn. this 
fis. yr. the Co. has ever had. This may mear 
inc. in div., to which the other Hill roads are 
legit. heirs. March business was 15% greater 
than a yr. ago and next to largest in point of 
traffic to last Oct.—the record mo. 

Consolidation Coal.—Gross earn. from 
oper. of mines, railroads and marine equipmt. 
$10,223,086; net earn. from oper. $2,803,382; 
total inc: $3,081,196. Chges. to inc., incl. int. 
on bonds, taxes, etc., $1,589,238, while net inc. 
brought forward was $1,491,058. Total net 
inc. $6,882,775; profit and loss, $6,406,421. 

Chgo. & Great Western.—In five mos. 
co. has inc. its gross earn. by $107,834, or 2%, 
while oper. exp. were reduced $298,053, or 8%, 
a gain of $405,887, or 43% in net. Chges. and 
taxes are shown to have dec. by the great 
sum of $406,071, or 28%. The final result is 
a surp. of $316,587, which comp. with a deficit 
of $493,490 for the corres. period of last yr., a 
gain of $810,077. 

Consolidated Gas.—The Pub. Ser. Comm. 
finds that net profits of the Consol. Gas sys 
tem, including its 7 Con. Cos. equalled $7,583,- 
382 in. 1909, or $3,371,739 above 1908. 

Central of N. J.—Cen. of N. J. cont. by 
Reading thro. ownership of $14,504,000 of its 
$27,436,800 outst. stk., is making handsome 
showing this fisc. yr. Jan. showed an inc. in 
surp. after chges. of 40%. For 7 mos. to Jan. 
31, gross earn. were less than corres. period 
of 1908, but oper. exp. were so reduced that 
net earn. from oper. were largest on record. 
Surp. for 7 mos. was $4,283,848 comp. with 
$2,971,792 yr. ago and $3,866,365 two yrs. ago. 
At present time co. is earn. about 21% on its 
outst. stk. Reg. divs. of 8% per an. are paid 
with an extra of 2% in Dec. last, following a 
div. of 6%% on stk. of the Lehigh & Western 
Coal Co., nearly all of whose stk. it owns. 


Cin., Ham. & Dayton.—The $12,500,000 
4% bonds recently sold at 91% and accrued 
interest, carry the guar. of B. & O. In the 
seven mos. to Jan. 31, Co. earned net, after 
chges. and taxes, $1,239,966, comp. with $842, 
339 in same time last yr., an inc. app. 50%. 
Against this net co. is to meet, incl. chges. on 
above $12,500,000, int. amting. in seven mos. 
to $1,188,408. 

Central Leather—Cen. Leather 5's are 
first lien on assets and lands acquired of U. 
S. Leather in merger last yr. Recent statemt, 
shows bal. added to surp. $2,503,095.42 above 
fixed chges. and pfd. divs., and, added to prev. 
$2,139,537-81, makes total surp. of $4,642,633.23, 
or about 1132% on com. Business of co. has 
been greatly stim. by free hide prov. of new 
tariff, co. having been enabled to bring in hides 
free of duty and take advantage of high 
prices owing to great shortage of domestic 
hides. 

Chgo., Mil. & St. Paul.—Report for first 
7 mos. of present fisc. yr. shows a dec. in 
oper. inc. after taxes of $2,118,884. Under 
detailed oper. exp. cost of trans. for the period 
inc. $2,107,073. This tells its own story. There 
was an inc. in oper. rev. of $1,350,000, but this 
was expended on inc. main. The whole change 
was brought about by inc. cost of transp. 
Snows in Northwest during Dec. and Jan 
cost St. Paul $2,250,000, changing a surp. over 
all req. to a deficit. But tide has already 
turned the other way. Gross last mo. showed 
inc. of $250,000 over Feb., 1909. The St. Paul 
people feel that there is no question that the 
divs. will be earned. 

Requiremts. call for about 150 locom., more 
than 400 pass. cars and over 1,000 freight cars. 
100 locom. will be built by Am. Locom. Co. 
and the Baldwin Locom. Works, bal. built by 
St. P.’s own car shops. St. P.’s shops will 
also const. all freight equipmt. The largest 
equipmt. order ever placed by St. P. 

Chgo. & © Northwestern.—Chgo. & 
Northw. like St. Paul shows a dec. in oper. 
ing. to Jan. 31 of about $2,000,000. Gross earn. 
inc. over 10% but oper. exp. inc. 24%, leaving 
a dec. in net oper. inc. of about 13%. Inc. in 
oper. exp. amted. to $6,000,000, of which $2, 
300,000 was for main. of way, $1,140,000 for 
main. of equip., and $2,400,000 for transp. 
This shows the severity of weather conditions 
with which Northw. has had to contend. But 
as there was a surp. of $5,000,000 after all 
div. last yr., there need be no cause for uneasi- 
ness over showing during first seven mos. of 
the yr. 

Chesapeake & Ohio—Lake Shore.—C. & 
O. will auth. issue of $37,200,000 conv. 412% 
bonds, and a sim. amt. of stk. to prov. for 
conv., bringing total auth. cap. stk. up to $100,- 
000,000. Bonds will be conv. at par after one 
yr. Stkholders meet. April 28, to ratify prop. 
$5,770,000 com. stk. of Hocking Valley has 
been transf. to C. & O. This, together with 
$1,154,000 already owned by Ches., gives it a 
maj. of H. V.’s $11,000,000 com. stk. The 
Kanawha & Mich. stk. formerly owned by the 
Hock. Val. has been acq. by L. S. and C. & 
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O. Lake Shore also has bought Tol. & Ohio 
Cen. and Zanesville & Western. Thus five 
trunk lines which held con. of Hock. Valley 


escape legal test, courts having decl. it illegal, © 


Ches. acq. long-desired short line to the lakes, 
and a much tangled sit. straightened out. Of 
C. & O.’s new $37,000,000 convert. bonds, $31,- 
390,000 will be issued when auth. Purch. of 
H. V. stk. will involve $8,000,000 or $9,000,- 
ooo. C. & O.’s imp. pro. for 1910 will call for 
$5,000,000. This approx. total of $13,000,000 
ded. from pro. of bond sale will leave bet. 
$15,000,000 and $17,000,000. The new bonds 
are redeemable after 1915 at 102% and conv. 
at par bet. May 1, 1911, and Feb. 1, 1920. 
Shholders may subs. for bonds at 93% and int. 
C. & O. reports sur. after chges. $3,856,858 
for seven mos. end. Jan. 31, as comp. with 
$2,440,633 for same period last yr., an inc. 
of $1,416,225, or nearly 60%. Pres. div. rate 
of 4% calls for $2,500,000 per an., so that up to 
Jan. 31 there was a margin of safety above 
div. req. for the entire yr. of 50%. If same 
ratio of inc. is main. for bal. of fis. yr., will 
show 10%. (See Hocking Valley.) 
Following equipmt. orders have been placed: 
2,000 all-steel hopper cars and 500 box cars. 


Corn Products.—Est. net earn. for yr 
end. Feb. 28, 1910, were $2,579,423. After ded. 
$380,047 for plant depre. and $301,255 for sink- 
ing fund req. the co. shows 6.29% for the $30,- 
000,000 pfd. This is before ded. $250,000 for 
disc. on bonds sold, and comp. with 8.23% in 
1909 and 8.16% in 1908. Est. of prof. from 
oper. for yr. is $3,282,721, comp. with $3,549,- 
653 for 1909. The falling off is due to higher 
price of corn and to inc. compet., which has 
resulted in lower prices for corn prod. 

Canadian Pacific—The adv. of over 2 
points was cred. to political devel. affecting 
tariff bet. Can. and the U. S. A simple explan. 
was a 100% gain in net earn. in Feb., which 
raises net for yr. nearly $8,000,000 over 1909. 
C. P. will earn nearly $29,000,000 net this yr: 
With outside inc. the total net will be $31,- 
000,000. Fixed chges. call for $10,000,000 and 
divs. on pfd. stk., $2,000,000, leaving about 
$19,000,000 avail. for com. stk. This is equal 
to nearly 15%. 

Co. has ordered over $2,000,000 worth box 
cars, to be deliv. before the fall rush. 

Crucible Steel.—Profits for Feb. quar., as 
comp. with corres. quar. of 1909, shows inc. 
of $850,538. Chairman Dupuy says: “Orders 
have kept up well and shipmts. show no reduc- 
tion. Demand for co.’s prod. has been so 
urgent that co. has recently been compelled 
to reopen plant which has not been in oper. 
for yrs. Every avail. plant owned is now ac- 
tively prod.” 

Colorado & Southern.—Oper. results, so 
far this fisc. yr., have been very satis., show- 
ing net increase of over $600,000, or over 30%. 
Hill or Bur. methods are indicated in a red. 
oper. expense, comp. with that in last two yrs. 
of control by former managemt. 

Comstock Tunnel.—Co. reports as of 
Aug. 31, 1909: Assets, property, tunnels, 
claims, etc., $7,316,390; bills and accts. receiv., 


$7,162; and cash, $48. Total assets, $7,323,601. 
Liabil., shares, $4,000,000; bonds, $2,769,000 ; 
cash adv. by mining cos., $308,335; bills and 
accts. payable, $81,358; int. due and unpaid, 
$10,365; and surp., $154,542. Total liabil., 
$7,323,601. 

Delaware & Hudson.—The gross inc. 

from all sources was $10,391,009, a gain of 
$52,894 comp. with prev. yr., and net inc. $5,- 
194,840, a loss of $59,618, which would have 
been a subst. gain but for its coal business cut 
out. This net inc. is equal to 12.22% on the 
cap. stk., and out of it div. agg. 9% were decl. 
payable during the present yr. 
_ Denver & Rio Grande—Co. rep. an inc. 
in gross rev. amting. to 24.6%, in Feb. 23.6%. 
For 1st week of Feb. the inc. was 25%, 28% 
in 2nd week, and 26% in 3rd week. The co. is 
making as good time, under fav. con., bet. San 
Fran. and Salt Lake as does its nearest com- 
petitors, and expects to do even better. Pass. 
service will be inaug., acc. to present plans, 
about June 1. Denver's fin. position can be 
consid. at pres. as satisfactory. Co. has over 
$5,000,000 cash in treas., and work. assets over 
$4,300,000. Its pfd. divs. for the yr. are as 
sured and a subst. surp. will be avail. if it be- 
comes neces. to make any paymts. on acct. of 
West. Pac., whose bond int. is guar. In eight 
mos. end. Feb. 28, after allowing for all fixed 
chges., taxes and renewal res., earned a surp. 
of $2,205,354, an inc. of $327,091, or 16.6%. 
This equals 5% on $45,770,800 pfd. stk. outst. 
on June 30 last. As prob. 90% of W. Pac.’s 
traf. goes over D. & R. G,, the effect of any 
disturb. on the former is nat. reflected in earn. 
of parent co. Denver’s earn. showed a decl. 
in the fourth week of Feb. and first week of 
March. Where earn. in Feb. inc. 25% in the 
first week, 28% in the second and 26% in the 
third, in the fourth week this had decl. to 16% 
and in first week of March to 13%. With 
cond. on W. P. more nearly normal, earn. 
in second week of March inc. 18%, and in 
third week 17%. N. Y. Stock Exch. has listed 
$4,000,000 addl. pfd. stk. and $3,006,000 addl. 
1st and Ref. mtg. 5% bonds, with auth. to add 
$427,000 addl., making total to be listed $31,- 
377,000 bonds and $49,779,800 pfd. stk. 

Erie.—Reports $10,108,000 earned over 
exp. for cur. yr. to first of March. If net for 
last four mos. will be same as for corres. 
period of 1909, and charging off same amt. for 
int., rentals and other ded., the co. would have 
a surp. for yr. of approx. $4,600,000. Last yr 
road had a bal, which might be consid. appl. 
to divs. of $2,948,000. The imp. for the cur. 
yr. has been a material one. On this est. of 
ind. surp., Erie will earn full 4% on the two 
pfd. issues, calling for $2,555,696, with a bal. 
of $2,063,047. This is equiv. to 1.8% on $112,- 
378,900 com. stk. Div. paymts. of any sort, 
of course, are remote. With Feb., inc. in 
Erie’s net was halted. Gross earn. for that 
mo. were $3,997,016, a gain of $261,738, but 
exp. were adv. $283,317, so that net earn. for 
mo. fell off $21,579 from prev. Feb. Owing to 
falling off in traf. of consid. pro., Erie has 
red. work. hours of about 7,000 shopmen and 
car repair men from 55 to 45 hours a week. 
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Granby Consolidated—Consid. mystery 
sur. the sudden break in market price. Many 
explan. offered, but was not until co. issued 
statemt. that the true sit. was known. The 
prop. have just been ex. by the Pres., a Direc- 
tor and Mining Engineer and the forthcoming 
report will be dis. as to tonnage avail. for 
stoping and same will not exc. 6,000,000 tons. 
Est. of ore res., made a yr. ago by man weil 
versed in affairs of co., placed this fig. at from 
12 to 15 million tons, which evidently incl. a 
large prob. and poss. tonnage. The co.’s rep. 
for yr. end. June 30, 1909, stated, “Our res. 
largely inc. and have ore in sight for many 
yrs. to come.” Statemt. issued to-day would 
ind. six million tons of ore have act. been 
devel., as term “ready for stoping” has been 
used, and infers that there is, in add., a large 
tonnage of prob. and poss. ore. During past 
yr. over 1,000,000 tons were freated. Allow- 
ing for inc. smelter cap., there is five yrs.’ 
supply in res. Prop. is prod. thirty million 
pounds of copper an. at a cost of approx. ten 
cents, which with 150,000-shs. outst., would 
ind. earn. of approx. $6 per sh. at 13 cent 
copper. Last div. paid was Dec. 31, 1909, $2 
per share. The iss. of rep. in April will be 
awaited with int. Should there be a large 
prob. and poss. tonnage in add. to the 6,000,000 
tons est., prop. is in as strong position as 
before. An official of co. says: “I know of 
no reason why the stk. sold off. I do know 
that I purchased a lot of the stk. day before 
at 8&5.” 

General Electric.—Co. is having the best 
steam turbine business in its history and is 
booked six mos. ahead for all classes and sizes. 
In one partic. size is sold ahead until first of 
next yr. During 11 mos. end. Dec. 31 last 
booked orders for 408,000 horse power steam 
turbines, largest amt. ever sold before in any 
full yr. since co. began the manuf. For full 
12 mos., therefore, turbine orders in 1909 rep. 
gross business of bet. $8,000,000 and $9,000,- 
ooo. G. E. has shipped a total of nearly $27,- 
000,000 of steam turbines. In view of the re 
markable sit. in this dep. co. is already mak- 
ing efforts to inc. plant capacity. 

Great Northern Ore.—The trustees show 
inc. for 1909 was $189,214 less than prev. yr.. 
but the same div. was paid, so that results of 
yr. are a deficit of $17,000 instead of a surp. 
of over $180,000, the result a yr. prev. Re- 
ports made by their oper. co.’s of oper. contem. 
for coming season, it is conserv. to est. that 
output will show large inc. over any prev. yr. 

Great Northern.—Reported to inter. com. 
comm. for seven mos. end. Jon. 3I oper. inc. 
$15,508,176 as comp. with $12,528,341 for same 
period a yr. ago, gain of Seconda, This 1s 
about 1%% more on stock outst. than earned 
last yr., when surp. for divs. was 8.33%, 
showing at present time, G. N. is earn. nearly 
10%, against 7% paid indivs. 

Co. will put in comm. 40 pass, engines, 10 
combin. baggage and express cars, 67 coaches, 
10 parlor cars, 21 compartmt. observ. cars, 30 
standard sleepers, 14 diners, 1,000 steel ore 
cars, 1,000 box cars, 500 gondolas and 35 Mal- 
let engines. 


Hocking Valley.—Inc. acc. ind. road is 
able to pay more than cur. diy. rates of 4% 
each on its stks. For 10 yrs. has earned close 
to 10% a yr. on its com., and has never paid 
more than 4%. It is est. that pur. of control 
of Hocking Valley system cost Lake Shore and 
Ches. & Ohio following amts.: L. S.—101,423 
shs. Toledo & Ohio at par, $10,142,300; 23,455 
shs. of Kan. & Mich. at $72, $1,688,760; total, 
$11,831,060. This gave co. ownership of prac. 
all stk. of former and controll. int. in maj. 
stk. of latter. C. & O.—55,700 shs. Hock. Val 
at $120, $6,864,000 ; 22,545 shares of Kan. & 
Mich. at $72, $1 602,240; total, $8,286,240. This 
gave C. & O. control of H. V. and within 1,201 
shs. of control of maj. int. of the Kan. & 
Mich. If these two foads divide possible 
purch. of 44,000 shs. of min. stk. of K. & M. 
bet. them at $72, it means add. cost of $1,584, 
ooo each. As sale of Tol. & Ohio and Kan. 
& Mich. has added $13,433,300 cash to the H 
V. treas., only $1,566,700 more is req. to retire 
the $15,000,000 pfd. stk. The co. has a P. ancl 
L. sur. of $4,513,259 on June 30, 1909, which 
will prob. be $5,000,000 by close of present fisc. 
yr. Decision of Directors to retire co.’s $15, 
000,000 pfd. stk. at par on April 30, holders 
have been notified to sur. certif. at office of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. for cancel. Special meet 
ing of com. stkholders. will be held May 11, 
to auth. an inc. of com. stk. from $11,000,000 
to $26,000,000. (See Ches. & Ohio and Lake 
Shore.) 

Interborough.—Gross earn. fisc. yr. end 
June 30 next, prov. same ratio of inc. shown 
for 8 mos. end. Feb. 28 last is main. during 
next 4 mos., will be $28,500,000, or $2,700,000 
larger than yr. prev. and net approx. $17,650, 
000, or about $2,620,000 more, while bal. for 
divs., after all ded., incl. Manhattan guar., 
will be about $6,590,000, or $2,000,000 in exc. 
of 1909. Since N. Y. City Railway Co. passed 
into hands of rec. in Sept., 1907, there has been 
a total def. of $17,725,600 in int. and cumu. 
divs. on bonds and stks. of the cos. in the 
Inter.-Met. system. Of total amt. in def., 
$5,488,800 rep. 12% in divs. that are in arrears 
on $45,740,000 cumu. pfd. stk. of Interb.-Met 
itself. The bal., $12,236,899, rep. defaults on 
bonds and stks. of the Met. St. ard Third Av 
cos. Final decree of U. S. Cir. Court, direct 
ing sale under forecl. of Met. Street R. Co., 
in def. of paymt. of prin. and int. on bonds 
amting. to $13,560,270, given to sec. mtg. held 
by Guar. Trust Co. of N. Y., has been filed. 
The decree directs that this bal. with 6% int 
from March, 1909, be paid in court, by re 
ceivers of Met. Co., within 20 days. If order 
is not complied with, W. L. Turner, who is 
app. special master by court, is directed to sell 
at pub. auction on date to be fixed by him, all 
prop. owned or con. by Met. Co. 

Iowa Central—Recent earn. make as 
good a comp. with prev. results as those of 
smaller railroads in the West. Gross earn. 
for cight mos. end. Feb. 28, $2,239,205, comp. 
with $1,984,034 for corres. period yr. ago, an 
inc. of $255,260, or 13%. 

Inter. Paper.—For last two mos. gross 
and net prof. have been the best for this period 
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in the last five yrs. and among largest in co.’s 
history. Official of co. rec. est. that if it could 
through the yr. show margin of earn. that has 
prev. since middle of Jan. not only would 
full 6% pfd. div. be paid, but a div. on com. 


Inter. Smelting.—Co. is earn. at rate of 
14% on its $10,000,000 outst. cap. stk. and 
when Utah smelter is in oper., earn. are expect. 
to run bet. 15% and 20% a yr. Co. is well 
supplied with work. cap. and will not req. add. 
funds for its inc. business. Co. recently inc. 
div. from 6 to 8% a yr. 


Inter. Silver.—Report for yr. end. Dec. 
3ist showed profit and loss surp. of $958,700. 
which, added to prev. surp., makes total $3,- 
227,379, is equal to more than 30% on com. 
stk., the bulk of which is in the treas., only 
$685,412 of total of $0,904,700 being in hands 
of public. Sur. for yr. on outst. com. stk. in 
hands of public would run close to 150%. 
lotal gross earn. last yr. $1,611,625, equal to 
21.4% on outst. pfd. stk. of $6,028,587. These 
earn, comp. with $829,597 in 1908, inc. in gross 
of almost 100%. Int. on bonded indebt. was 
less than prev. yr., by upwards of $4,000. 
Prof. and loss surp. of $3,227,379 comp. with 
$2,140,905 prev. yr. Cur. depre. $260,911 chged 
off. Total assets foot. up $16,487,261. Prev. 
yr. was $15,041,340. Co. owns and oper. the 
plants of 15 other companies. 

Kanawha & Michigan.—1o yrs. ago con- 
trol was acq. by Hocking Valley prop. has 
been imp. and devel. by expend. of over $7, 
000,000, of which fully $3,000,000 has been 
taken out of earn. During this period gross 
earn, have inc. from $700,000 a yr. to about 
$2,500,000. An avge. of over 1,000,000 tons of 
freight each yr. has been contrib. by the H. V. 
system and it is believed that the earn. of the 
H. V. have been inc. by at least $6,000,000 from 
the Kan. & Mich. The gross earn. of the K. 
& M. for seven mos. end. Jan. 31 were $1,613,- 
779 comp. with $1,347,902 last yr. Net earn. 
$457,709 comp. with $258,574 last yr. If ratio 
of ine. contin. for bal. of yr. net earn. would 
result $794,928. When improvemts. now being 
made are compl. earn. will result in fully 15% 
earned on stk. (See Ches. & O. and Lake 
Shore.) 

Kansas City Southern.—Earn. on com. 
stk. in 1909 were 3.4% against 2.5% in 1908 
and 5.3%" in 1907, but these sums the co. was 
obliged to turn back into prop. In eight 
months of pres. fisc. yr., gross oper. rev. 
amted. to $6,166,380; net oper. inc., after taxes, 

» $1,921,747. Taking this as basis and est. 
otal net, after taxes, for yr. end. June 309, 
1910, on the consery. mo. avge. of $263,000 
for remaing. four mos., and allowing $1,275,- 
ooo for fixed chges. and $172,000 for rents and 
miscel., a surp. of $1,526,747 for divs. is ob- 
tained. Out of this is to be paid $840,000 on 
$21,000,000 pfd. This leaves $686,747 appl. to 
div. on $30,000,000 com. stk., or 2.29%. 

Lake Erie & Western.—Profit and loss 
surp. of co. on Dec. 31 last stood at $17,581, 
as comp. with profit and loss def. on Dec. 31, 
1908, of $54,712. Freight earn. during yr. inc 


$624,829 and pass. rev. more by $32,107. Bal. 
sheet, as of Dec. 31 last, shows cash on hand, 

22,149; total work. assets, $1,333,908, and 
total work. liab. of $2,478,563. 

Laclede Gas.—After inc. reserve for 
depre. more than 100% and ded. all chges. as 
well as $21,000 for pfd. div., the co. reports 
result of, two mos.’ oper. in 1910 $163,046 avail. 
for div. on $8,500,000 com. stk. or 1.92%, 
equiv. to 11.5% a yr. This compares with 
1.52% in corresp. mos. of 1909 and 9.1% for 
the yr. Gross earn. for two mos. $794,199, inc. 
8.55% over 1909 with oper. exp. of $409,148, 
an inc. of less than 3%. More consid. for 
welfare of co. is shown by closer attention to 
main. and larger res. against depre. 

Louisville & Nashville-——Co. is making a 
good showing as to earn. Its seven mos.’ re- 
port shows inc. in oper. inc. over $2,000,000. 
The gain in gross for period was about $3,000,- 
ooo and of inc. in oper. exp. of $1,000,000, 
about 60% went for main. of way and 40% for 
transp. If the present rate of inc. in oper. 
inc. is main., co. will earn this yr. over 17449 
on its $60,000,000 stk. outst., as comp. with 
14.3% last yr., 742% in 1908 and 103}4% in 
1907. Present div. rate is 7%. 

Co. has ordered 25 locom. and will build 
1,400 freight cars in its own shops. 


Lake Shore & Mich. So.—Directors decl. 
an extra div. of 6% on $49,466,500 stk. The 
co. paid its reg. semi-an. div. of 6% Jan. 28. 

Y. Cen., which owns $45,289,200 L. -S. stk., 
sec. $2,717,000 thro; the extra div. Pitts. and 
Lake Erie a subsid. of L. S. decl. extra div. 
of 40% recently. The Mahoning Coal Co. 
decl. an extra div. of 50%. N. Y., Ch. & St. L., 
still another subsid., will pay its initial div. 
this mo. The three paymts. will give L. S. 
$3,619,000. Acc. to prelim. fig., the L. S. inc. 
its gross earn. for yr. end. Dec. 21, 1900, by 
$6,044,000 over 1908. N. Y. Stock Exch. has 
listed $35,000,000 25-yr. 4% gold bonds of 1906, 
due May Ist, 1931—$15,000,000 now offered for 
sale—total auth. issue $50,000,000. 

Lehigh Valley.— This co., with outst. stk 
of approx. $40,000,000, has for last four fisc. 
yrs., incl. that of the panic, earned an avge. 
of nearly 14%. For pres. yr., since June 30, 
1909, avge. net gain per mo. over last yr. is 
$161,800, or for 12 mos. $1,941,600. If this is 
main. for the five mos. from Feb. 1, 1910, to 
June 30, 1910, earn. will be equiv. to 18%. 
Acc. to last an. rep., the surp. amts. to $19,- 
212,000. This surp. is almost equiv. to 50% 
on its outst. stk. without consid. anything 
else, and would give a book val. of about $75 
(par $50) for the stk. From very re. fig 
there are 400,000,000 tons of unmined coal 
on its prop. At a val. of toc. per ton, it would 
be worth $40,000,000, which is 30% on its 
funded debt. Announced that the co. pro, to 
decl. a cash div. of 50% upon its $40,000,000 
cap. to reimburse the road for imp. Stkhold- 
ers will be given oppor. to subsc. for another 
sh. of stk. at its par val. The trustees of this 
rew stk. will prov. money for the cash div. 
and redemp. of $6,000,000 7% bonds mat. next 
Sept. 
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Missouri Pacific.—Report for seven mos. 
shows an inc. of 12.6% in gross earn. and 
15% in net. It is the pres. policy of co. to 
spend its surp. in the rehabil. of the property. 
In May M. P. and the St. Louis, Iron M. & 
So. will begin exten. reconst. oper. bet. St. 
Louis and Pueblo, and St. Louis and Tex., 
which during first yr. will cost at least $15,- 
000,000. Four yrs. are to be devoted to the 
work. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis.—Thus far this 
fisc. yr. the co. has done little more than earn 
its fixed chges. If chges. for the rep. seven 
mos. of 1910 be est. on basis of 1909, they 
approx. $970,000, against which the co. has 
earned a surp. of $967,000. The est., however, 
is subj. to some adjustmt. 

N. Y. Central—Last yr. Cent. paid 5% 
on $178,632,000 stk., div. called for $8,931,600. 
This yr. it pro. to pay 6% on $223,290,000 stk., 
and div. will call for $13,397,400. During first 
13 days of March Lines handled 824,233 loaded 
cars. Mr. Brown stated that there was every 
ind. that heavy tonnage would contin. On 
Dec. 31 last Cen. had a total of work. assets 
in excess of $80,000,000, while its total work. 
liab. were only about $17,350,000, leaving 
work. bal. over $62,000,000 at close of late fisc. 
period. Amt. of cash on hand $11,600,000, 
while loans and bills receiv. were $18,900,000. 
Cen. lines are short about 5,000 cars for daily 
req., altho. they have rec. since first of yr. 
4,800 new freight cars. Last week they recj 
1,022 new cars, but shortage is still growing. 
Pub. serv. comm. has auth. Cen. and Lake 
Shore to execute a N. Y. Cen. Lines equipmt. 
trust of 1910, issuing $30,000,000 certif. to rep. 
90% of cost of equip. it is pro. to pur. With 
pro. there will be bought 214 locomo., 105 
pass. cars and 20,850 freight cars, costing $26,- 
467,831. Add. equip. will be pur. to bring amt. 
to $30,000,000. 

The co. pro. to purch. 214 locom., 105 pass. 
cars and 20,650 freight cars, costing $26,467, 
831. Add. equipmt. will be purch. to bring 
amt. to $30,000,000. 

N. Y., Chgo. & St. Louis.—Co. has issued 
report for yr. end. Dec. 31, 1909. After ded. 
of divs. on pfd. stk., bal. avail. for com. divs. 
$903,480, or equal to ‘6.48% Yo On $14,000,000 com. 
as comp. with 1.34% earned on same stk. 
last yr. 

N. Y., New Haven & Hart.—Jan. statemt. 
shows inc. in gross earn. of $448,000 and inc. 
in oper. exp., excl. of main., of only $45,000 
It is this imp. oper. efficiency that is building 
up New Haven’s earn. power to a point where 
a deficit after 8% div. is not likely again even 
under adv. traf. con. For seven mos. of its 
fisc. yr. so far, co. has inc. net earn. by $4,000,- 
000, which will result in a surp. more than 
suf. to eliminate deficits of $453,613 in 1909 
and $2,516,693 in 1908. 

National Lead.—The fisc. yr. end. Dec. 
31 last was best in history of corp. Net prof- 
its were close to $3,000,000. In 1908 co. earned 
$2,902,752 net and in 1907, its best year, $2,942,- 
245. Bal. for the $20,665,000 com. stk. was 
slightly less than 6%, against 5% being paid. 
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This co. is the largest prod. of white lead in 
the U. S. and prob. in the world. It outputs 
something like 75% of the white lead made in 
this country and sales of this article consti- 
tute the largest percent. of its business and 
are the backbone of its profits. 

Northern Pacific—The severity of clos- 
ing season has seldom been eq. among west 
ern winters. St. Paul’s Puget Sound line and 
N. P. alone have suffered a loss of several 
millions in business they could not handle, and 
thro. higher costs on that which they did carry. 
For seven mos. N. P. had net after taxes of 
$16,996,000, a dec. of $1,106,000. As it earned 
a bal. over the 7% div. req. last yr. of $7,534,- 
000, a loss of this size in cur. inc. acct. con- 
stitutes little menace to security of paymts 
on stk. Inc. in traffic also disposes of Puget 
Sound compet. In seven mos. there was a 
gain of nearly $3,000,000 in business carried, 
in the face of a dec. in freight rev. of $1,028, 
ooo. N. P. had plenty of business to handle, 
but had to spend too much in moving it. 


The Co. will add 57 pass. engines, 132 pass. 
cars of different kinds, 2,000 box cars, 500 
steel gondolas and 400 convert. gondolas, 850 
flat cars, 200 refrig. cars, 100 caboose and 65 
engines. 

Norfolk & Southern.—According to plan 
of reorg. of the Railway, a new co. will be 
incorp. with $16,000,000 cap. stk., and $12,000, 
ooo first mtg. 5% bonds, sec. upon all prop 
of the co. Reports show that road is at pres 
ent earn. 4% on $16,000,000 stk., after int., 
taxes, and all fixed chges. are deducted. 


Norfolk & Western—N. & W. has been 
managed exactly on lines of the Penn. It has 
written off prof. for bettermt. work at rate 
of about $2,000,000 a yr., all in line of im. 
earning power. As a result earn. on com. 
were above 7% in 1908, 8.66% in 1909, and 
will come close to 11% in fisc. yr. 1910. Co. 
offers holders of adj. pfd. and com. stk. priv. 
of subsc. at par conv. 4% gold bonds equal to 
12% of their resp. holdings March 24. These 
bonds are part of $34,000,000 conv. 4s auth. in 
1906, of which $14,576,000 have been issued. 
Dated June t, 1907, and conv. at option of 
holder any time before June 1, 1917, into 
com. stk. at par. 

Pacific Coast—Gross and net earn. are 
breaking all prev. records and if same ratio 
holds for entire fisc. yr. to end June 30 next, 
pressure will be exerted to inc. div. from 6% 
to 7% basis. For nine mos. end. March 31, 
net prof. were almost 100% greater than for 
same period yr. ago and more than double 
entire div. req. for full yr. At cur. rate est. 
that co. is earn. over 13% on $11,000,000 comb. 
second pfd. and com. which share alike *so 
far as to div. 

Peoria & Eastern.—In 1900, in add. to 
earn, int. on inc. bonds for 12 mos., there was 
a surp. of about $82,000, while oper. results 
for Jan. of cur. yr. show oper. inc. of $71,300, 
an inc. of $44,080. This inc. rep. int. on the 
inc. for about 3 mos. On present basis of 65, 
the bonds net over 6% int. 




















Pittsburg & Lake Erie.—Report for fisc. 
yr. end. Dec. 31: The bal. avail. for divs. is 
equal to 50.77% on $15,000,000 cap. stk. outst., 
as comp. with 13.40% earned on $10,000,000 
outst. in 1908. Capital stk. was inc. during 
yr. from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, but funded 
debt remained same as close of 1908. Bal. 
sheet, as of Dec. 31 last, shows cash $8,176,- 
112; ‘miscel. accts. receiv., $1,078,397. 


Pennsylvania R. R—When Pres. Cassatt 
ann, that co. would rebuild main line ac $70,- 
000,000 exp. and spend $100,000,000 on N. Y. 
tunnel imp. many timid stkholders wondered 
if he had lost his head. Now these great un- 
dertakgs. are compl. Gross inc. in eight yrs. 
about 52%, gross inc. more than 78%, and 
surp. for div. 57%. Stk. has been nearly 
doubled, bonded debt dec. and will be dec. 
further this yr. It will be easier to earn div. 
this yr. and after than ever before; more was 
earned for stk. in 1909 than when great imp. 
were begun. Cash on hand is $107,725,636. In 
a week $60,000,000 notes will mat. and be paid, 
and on July 1 $20,000,000 gen. mtg. 6s will 
be retired. Of the $60,000,00 notes $24,000,000 
are in the treas., which is equiv. to that much 
more cash. For fisc. yr. end. Dec. 31 last the 
co. earned surp. avail. for divs. on $319,562,- 
370 stk., upon which div. were paid, eq. to 
9.76%, as comp. with 7.65% earned on $314,- 
604,200 outst. stk. in yr. prev. Fig. on basis 
of $401,064,800 capital stk., as per bal. sheet, 
1909 earnings avail. for div. was equal to 
7.78%. Jan. oper. inc. was $487,843 more than 
yr. ago, and gain for seven mos. was $3,005,- 
000. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel.—Co. has sold $3,000,- 
000 5% bonds and $7,000,000 41%2% 2-yr. notes 
Bonds are portion of $35,000,000 issue, dated 
Jan. 2, 1907, of which $20,000,000 were already 
outst. $12,000,000 remain issuable for only 
663%4% of the cost of imp. Notes are payable 
at mat. in cash or bonds., at option of the co. 

Pullman.—The $20,000,000 new stk. of- 
fered to stkholders on the basis of one for 
every five now held will be ready for deliv. 
as soon as prac. after April 30. Frac. scrip 
shs. in the req. number of fifths will be issued, 
but these certif. will not be entitled to div. 
until converted into reg. stk. certif. for full 
shs. 

Reading.— Recent pub. bal. sheet of co.. 
shows inc. $1,000,000 since June 30 in coal 
land investmt. In 12 yrs., 1898 to 1909, Coal 
& Iron Co. paid $84,662,000, or $7,055,000 an 
for rail transp., bulk of which is in gross 
of Reading Ry. In same time the Ry. earned 
$401,300,000 gross, or an avge. of $33,400,000 
yrly. Amount paid for.transp. by Coal Co. 
eq. 21% on yrly. gross of Ry. Co. Herein is 
one secret of R.’s coal land val., not forget- 
ting another. Never has it prod. its nat. pro- 
por. of the an. consump. of anth. Last yr. it 
mined one-seventh, while it owns 44% of that 
unmined. Devel. of railway to a point this 
yr. where it has demonst. its ability to earn 
6% on com. in seven mos., and that on top of 
poorest coal trade in yrs., is of extreme im- 
port. Reading is able to carry burden of debt 
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in devel. its great coal asset and at same time 
make fair return on stk. N. Y. Stock Exch. 
has listed $2,506,000 add. Reading Co., and the 
Phil. & Reading Coal & Iron Co. gen. mtg. 
4% bonds due 1997, making total listed to 
date, $75,702,00c 

Rock Island.—J udging from res. of six 
mos.’ oper. to Dec. 31 last, it is now earn. up- 
wards of. 8% on $49,000,000 pfd. Those six 
mos. are the best half of fisc. yr., but Dec. 
was an exceed. bad ma. for net earn., so as- 
suming only a contin. of pres. vol., co. could 
pay 5% on pfd. and have bal. of $1,500,000 
over. Directors may begin div. at only 4% 
in which case bal. on basis of this yr.’s earn. 
would be $2,000,000. Prob. the most satis. 
aspect of affairs now is con. of its treas., and 
this is more sur. as it had to borrow $7,500, 
000 to enable it to get rid of ’Frisco. This 
borrowing has been wiped off by sale of $11,- 
000,000 R. I., Ark. & Louis. bonds, which has 
turned bal. of $2,500,000 into treas. In add. 
co. has sold nearly $5,000,000 ref. bonds since 
July 1, receiv. $4,000,000. Add. surp. earn. of 
-_ yr., say $5,000,000, co. has had, since July 

$11,000,000 or $12,000,000 for const. and 
a pur. and for work. cap. At end of last 
June treas. was prac. bare of work. funds. 
Orders placed for 75 loco., 72 pass. and 2,000 
freight cars. Cost of equip. more than $4,000,- 
ooo. Directors are consid. doubl. freight car 
order and may inc. loco. order, in which case 
might call for $6,000,000. The pres. inten. is 
to fin. pur. with trust certif. and keep treas. 
well prov. with funds. 

Co. has recently placed orders for 2,000 
freight cars, and is consid. placing orders for 
more. These cars, with 75 locom. and 71 pass. 
coaches and baggage cars already ord., will 
prob. make up road’s equip. purch. for yr. 


Railway Steel Springs.—Co. is to retire 
this yr. over $400,000 of its Latrobe 5% bonds. 
Three times as much as is req. under the 
mtg. Directors believe policy a wiser one than 
early resump. of com. divs. Reduction of 
fixed chges. will be more benefit to stkholders 
and co.’s int. in gen. than paymt. of div. before 
it is certain they can be reg. main. Co. last 
yr. earned 5%% on com. and at rate business 
done since Jan. 1, it is prob. that earn. this yr 
will be much larger, and that after retiremt. of 
bonds co. will still have comfort. surp. out 
of yr.’s earn. 

Republic Steel.—Auth. issue of bonds is 
$25,000,000, of which $8,452,000 will be issued 
for ret. of first mtg. bonds, Oct. 1, 1914; 
$1,548,000 for gen. pur.; $1,475,000 will ret. 
notes mat. April 15, 1912; $2,000,000 to be 
issued after Jan. 1, 1911, not exc. $500,000 per 
an., cumu.; $11,325,000 res. for add. prop. and 
for imp. Chairman Topping says: The bonds 
will be a first mtg. not later than ror4, on 
entire prop., val. at over seven times pres. off- 
ering. Net quick assets exc. $11,700,000, or 
more than pres. issue. Val. of plants exc. 
$17,000,000, or more than 1% times issue. Iron 
ore, coal lands, etc., are val. at $50,000,000, or 
five times the issue. For six mos. end. Dec. 
31, last, co. showed surp. of $1,334,302 for 
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divs., eq. to 5.34% on the $25,000,000 pfd., rate 
of approx. 11% a yr. Surp. since org. has 
avged. 11% on pfd. 

Seaboard Air Line.—Thro. sale of $11,- 
000,000 adj. 5% bonds at 72 way is paved for 
bringing out a portion of the $125,000,000 ref. 
4% bonds also auth. in reorg. plan. This issue 
would be used to retire $10,000,000 10-yr. 5% 
coll. trust bonds and $4,651,000 of three-yr. 
coll. trust 5% bonds, both of which mat. May 
1 next. The $11,000,000 bonds sold to foreign 
int. are part of new issue of $25,000,000 auth. 
to help road out of receiver. Of amt. auth., 
$6,345,000 were res. to be exch. for gen. mtg. 
5% bonds then outst., while remainder, $18,- 
000,000 were offered to stkholders at 70. They 
were underw. by synd. It was underst. at 
time that few were taken and the synd. would 
have to take the bulk at 65. Bankers’ prof. is 
$1,260,000, less about four mos.’ int. About 
$7,000,000 of bonds were res. by underw. N. Y. 
Stock Exch has listed $24,979,000 5% adj. mtg. 
bonds, due 1949. The comm. is empowered to 
add $21,000 add. bonds on notice of sale, mak- 
ing total to be listed $25,000,000. Feb. gross 
earn. inc. $176,420 and net $91,603. Total net 
inc. for eight mos. is now $1,017,650. The 
road was oper. this mo. at 64% of gross, excl. 
of taxes, with cost of transp. 32%. 

St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So—N. Y. stk. 
Exch. has listed $1,785,000 addl. R. & G. Div. 
ist mtg. 4% 30-yr. bonds, due 1933. Total 
listed $32,634,000. 

Southern Pacific—Bank. int. in S. P. say 
that the co. is consid. the sale of part or all 
of its avail. first ref. 4s, amting. to $10,000,000. 
The pro. would be used excl. for ref. pur. 
Tune 1, $7,253,000 4% bonds of the co. mat. 
Jan. 1, $1,715,000 first mtg. 6% steamship 
bonds, $1,595,000 Cal. & Pac. second mtg. 
4%% bonds and $4,180,000 first mtg. 6s.of the 
So. Pac. of New Mex. The last issue will 
prob. be prov. for in some other way. The 
$1,715,000 steamship 6s are held by trustee 
of the sink. fund for Cen. Pac. Ry. Co. 34% 
bonds. The co. reports net rev. over oper. 
exp. and taxes for Feb. of $2,937,770, an inc. 
of $509,771. Auth. inc. in bonded indebt. not 
exc. $50,000,000, on fran. and prop. owned or 
hereafter acq. in city and county of San Fran. 
and San Mateo county, Cal., incl. Bay Shore 
Line, a cut-off into San Fran. involv. several 
tunnels, costing about $8,000,000, and term. 
real state in San Fran., all free from lien. 
Pro. will cover orig. cost and prov. for their 
further imp. 

Southern Railway.—Co. reports for six 
mos. inc. in net inc. of $760,906, or 39%. The 
surp. is at rate of 8% per an. on pfd. stk. On 
eross business of $4,417,360 in Feb., the co. 
ine. its net $228. The gross inc. of $355,126 
was all absorbed in inc. oper. exp. For eight 
mos. of fisc. yr. net earn. are $3,000,000, or 
nearly 40% larger than in 1907, when road 
was paying 5% div. on pfd. stk. Bankers 
have pur. $5,200,000 So. Ry. equip. trust 44% 
bonds dated April 1, and mat. in 20 instal. of 
$260,000 on each April 1 and Oct. 1 from Oct. 
1, 1910, to April 1, 1920, incl. The sec. for 





this issue is equip. at a total cost of $6,322,500, 
of which amt. 174%4% has been paid in cash by 
the co. 14,179,000 more equip. certif. are 
outst., rep. bal. still due on rolling stk. that 
cost $31,836,628. N. Y. Stock Exch. has listed 
$4,933,000 add. first consol. mtg. 5% bonds, 
due 1994, making total listed to date $57,643, 
000 


Of $10,000,000 of equipmt. co. has placed 
as follows: With Western Steel Car & F. 
Co., 2,000 all-steel gondola cars; 500 all-steel 
gondola and roo steel underframe flat cars 
with Standard Steel Car Co.; 500 all-steel gon- 
dola and 500 all-steel coke cars with Cambria 
Steel Co., and is in the market for 75 locom. 
It is building 1,000 steel ventil. stk. cars, and 
205 steel underframe box cars. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—Stkholders 
May 16 will auth. inc. bonded debt of $50,- 
000,000 N. O., Tex. & Mex. div. first mtg. 
dated March 1, 1910, mat. March 1, 1940. The 
first $26,000,000 gold bonds sec. by mtg. to 
bear 5%, remainder not more than 5% as 
fixed by directors. This is part of plan for 
consol. of subsid. lines and issuance of $8,000,- 
ooo notes sec. by bonds of new issue. Note 
pro. are designed for redemp. of co.’s $7,500,- 
000 notes due Jan. 1, rorr. One pur. of new 
bonds is to fin. pur. of St. L., Brownsville & 


ex. 

Sloss-Sheffield—In 1909 6.58% was 
earned on $10,000,000 com. stk. after full 
paymts. of 7% on pfd. This comp. with only 
4.95% earned in 1908. Net earn., after chg. 
off $154,773 for depre., were $1,336,047, equiv. 
to more than six times fixed chges., nearly 
three times pfd. div., and suff. after full ded. 
to add $157,947 to prev. surp. of $3,121,574, 
leaving surp. Dec. 1, 1900, of $3,270,522. Gross 
earn. $6,397,961, or $255,000 less than 1907, 
which prod. highest earn. of co. Earn. 
however, are more than $860,000 above 1908. 

Toledo & Ohio.—Rel. to pur. of Tol. & 
Ohio W. C. Brown said: “Lake Shore and its 
affil. lines use from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons 
of coal a yr., and it is of the highest import. 
that they know where this coal is coming 
from. The cecal that Tol. & Ohio is able to 
furnish them obviates neces. for the longer 
haul from Penn. (See Ches. & Ohio—Lake 
Shore.) : 

Texas & Pacific—An. report shows surp. 
appl. to int. on second mtg. inc. bonds eq. to 
2%4% as compared with 1% last yr. Gross 
earn. inc. about $1,000,000 over 1908 of which 

,000 was absorb. in inc. exp., leaving inc. 
in net earn. from oper. $400,000, altho. this 
was $1,000,000 less than either 1907 or 1906. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western.—Co. has 
decl. semi-an. div. on pfd. stk. Divs. will 
hereafter be paid quar. Stk. looks attract; 
yield about 6%, with good margin of safety. 
Com. stk. is earn. this yr. at rate of 7.5% as 
comp. with 5.5% last year. 

Union Bag & Paper.—Reports for yr. 
end. Jan. 31, net earn., $1,055,400; depre. and 
bond dis., $149,926; sinking fund and bond 
redemp., $107,605; bal. $797,869; int. chg., 
$204,611; bal., $593,258; (5.39% on $11,000,000 
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pfd. outst.); pfd. div., 4%, $440,000; surp., 
$153,258; prev. surp., $1,697,968; total surp., 
$1,851,226. 

United Dry Goods.—Net inc. for seven 
mos. making up first season was $1,176,568, 
out of which $350,000 was paid in two quart. 
divs. on pfd. stk., $211,104 in divs. on com. 
rep. first quart. disb. on that issue of 2% 
paid in Nov., and $7,716 rep. div. and int. adj. 
Surplus for period $607,748. In statemt. of 
earn. this rep. 7.3% earned on com. for seven 
and half mos. Est. that spring mos. will 
make earn. for yr. end. May 30 about $2,000, 
000. 

Utah-Nevada Copper.—Counting Utah 
Copper int. at Bingham and Ely, co. has great- 
er tonnage of ore now demonst. than all other 
oper. prop. in the world combined. The big 
copper merger will be consum. yet this yr. 
It is bound to come; welfare of the indust. 
demands it. Regarding Nevada, the co. should 
not fall below present rate of prod., 200,000 
Ibs. daily, or 72,000,000 lbs. per an. Nevada 
is a demonst. success and a big one. 

Union Pacific.—Co. reports net rev. over 
oper. exp. and taxes for Feb. of 2,394,904, inc. 
$384,802. 

U. S. Rubber.—Earn. for fisc. yr., gross 
and net, will estab. new high records. It is 
prob. that U. S. R. itself will show gross 
sales of boots and shoes of at least $45,000,000. 
surp. prev. high in 1908 fisc. yr. of $41,860,000. 
R. Goods Co. will certainly show gross sales 
of $25,000,000, com. with $18,491,000 last yr. 
and $21,478,000 in largest prev. year. It is 
safe to est. that, incl. undiv. earn. of all its 
subsid., U. S. R. will this yr. earn over 12% 
on $23,666,000 com. stk. This does not spell 
com. divs., however, for the managemt. will 
indulge in no spect. moves during present 
prices for crude rubber. Co. has largest stock 
of crude rubber in store at any one time and 
is equal to nine mos.’ req., which will enable 
co. to go thro. 1910 with prices unchanged. 


Wabash.—Co. is rep. record earn. Jan. 
gross inc. 15% and net 57%. For seven mos. 
of cur. fisc. yr. gross inc. 12% and net 21% 
as comp. with last yr. Oper. ratio this yr. 
has been red. to 67.6% as comp. with 75.6% 
last yr. The inc. in net earn. for seven mos., 
$991,399, is almost enough to pay 4% on total 
of 6% deb. B inc. bonds. Assuming full disb. 
is made this yr. the co., which has secured 
nearly all these bonds in exch. for its 4% ref. 
bonds, will have its “other inc.” inc. by $1,005,- 
240, and this is eq. to 24%% on 7% pfd. stk. 
rhe phys. prop. itself is prog., but credit is 
impaired and impos. to sell new sec. on satis. 
terms. Con. brought about mainly thro. acq. 
of Wab.-Pitts. Term. Wab. issued $10,000,000 


stk. in exch. for $10,000,000 stk. of Terminal. 
Then bought, at 90, $6,600,000 first mtg. bonds 
of Term. Co., to fin. which it issued $6,160,- 
000 coll. notes. It later sold $7,000,000 more 
notes, $5,000,000 to reimb. itself for adv. to 
Term. Co., so has com. itself to Wab.-Pitts. 
Term. project for about $21,000,000. It is 
this heavy load, under which Wabash has been 
strug. for five yrs., that has placed it in the 
anom. pos. of going ahead phys. while getting 
into hotter water finan. Co. will pay the 
$6,000,000 443% notes mat. May rst and has 
sold $5,000,000 new notes dated May rst, 5% 
int., to run 3 years. 

Western Electric—Not only were Feb. 
returns 60% ahead of sales for Feb., 1909, but 
first quar. of fisc. yr., end. Feb., showed more 
than 50% ahead of corres. quar. yr. ago. Total 
sales for cur. yr. will exceed $60,000,000 is 
assurance for first quar. Co. has made prov. 
thro. its bond and note fin. for a business 
larger than ever handled before. 

Westinghouse Electric—Co. still owes 
10%% back div. upon its pfd. stk. but as 
this amts. to but $400,000 and as the co. has 
a work. cap. of approx. $30,000,000, the sum 
van be liq. with little difficulty whenever co. 
sees fit. 

Western Maryland.—Eighty % of stk- 
holders have ratified auth. sale at $50 a sh. 
of $25,469,670 unissued com. stk. Not a dis- 
senting vote was cast. Pro. will build exten., 
&5 miles, to const. and equip which will cost 
$12,000,000. For Jan. gross earn. of $550,009 
rep., or at rate of $6,700,000 per an. Net inc. 
avail. for fixed chges. were $286,000, or at 
rate of $3,400,000 per an. For seven mos. end. 
Jan. 31, 1910, however, earn. were at rate of 
$7,000,000, while net was at rate of $3,200,- 
000 per an. It appears that the co. will for 
yr. to end on June 30 earn $1,000,000 in exc. 
of fixed chges. which amt. to $2,184,000 per 
an. This will be eq. 10% on $10,000,000 pfd. 
stk. The val. of alliance with the N. Y. Cen. 
can hardly be overest. 

Western Telephone.—Recent an. statemt. 
showing dec. in gross of $55,524 in spite of 
a 10% gain in gross of oper. cos. has caused 
consid. disappointmt. On face of report co. 
earned 5.3% for its $16,000,000, out of which 
div. of 5% were distrib. Actually co. earned 

21,000 more than the pub. div. bal. In other 
words, total net prof. for div. were $1,680,000, 
suff. to pay full 6% rate on pfd. and leave 
4%2% for $16,000,000 com. For the fisc. yr. 
of oper. cos. end. Dec. 31 last main. chges. 
were $797,000, or 11% greater than prev. yr. 
Managemt. take position that every dollar not 
needed for 5% div. on pfd. is best invested in 
phys. devel. of prop. 





Legal Inquiries 


In this department Lindsay Russell, of the law firm of McLaughlin, Russell, Coe 
& Sprague, will answer inquiries in regard to all legal questions arising between 
broker and client. Mr. Russell is an acknowledged authority on the subject, having 
been receiver of Otto Heinze & Co., Ennis & Stoppani and other prominent firms. 


Mass. and N. Y. Laws. 

Please tell me if the law of Massachusetts 
with regard to rights of customers when 
broker fails is different from that ,in New 
York.—F. D. E. 

If a broker is put into bankruptcy under the 
United States Bankruptcy Act, the law gov- 
erning his relations with his customers is in- 
terpreted practically the same in the United 
States District Courts for Massachusetts and 
New York. If a broker makes an assignment 
under state laws and is not put into bank- 
ruptcy, the rights may be different in the two 
states. If you will give us a specific instance, 


we can answer your inquiry much better. 


Check Not Deposited. 

Some time ago I closed my account with a 
brokerage firm, and received check in full. 
I neglected to deposit this check immediately, 
and in the meantime the brokerage house 
failed. Am I in the same position as other 
creditors, or have I a preferred claim over 
those who had accounts with the broker at 
the time of the failure ?—G. C. 

It has been recently held in such a case 
that a creditor who fails to present the check 
promptly takes his chances for payment with 
other creditors as a general creditor if, prior 
to the presentation of the check, the brokers 
have become insolvent. (Furber vs. Dane 
et al, 203 Mass. 108.) 


Collateral Held in Borrower’s Safe. 

My firm has been loaning money to a bank- 
ing and brokerage house on their notes and 
we have believed ourselves to be secured by 
certain collaterals, duly endorsed in blank, 
set aside in an envelope marked with our 
name in the safe deposit box of the borrower, 
a list of which has been sent us. If the bor- 
rower becomes bankrupt, can we recover the 
collaterals and apply them to the notes ?—M.L. 

The answer to your question is doubtful. 
A somewhat similar case, except that posses- 
sion of -the collateral was delivered some few 
days before bankruptcy to the lender, is now 
pending before the United States Supreme 
Court. The Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, held that under the circumstances in 
the case, the agreements being in writing and 
possession having been taken before bank- 
ruptcy, the lender had an equitable lien on 
the collaterals, good as against the Trustee 
in Bankruptcy. (Sexton vs. Kessler, Limited, 
172 Fed Rep. 535.) 


An Identifiable Certificate. 

Some time since I deposited with my broker 
as collateral 100 shares of Bay State Gas. The 
certificate was in my name and I kept a rec- 
ord of the number, so that I could easily iden- 
tify it. The broker’s receipt for the certificate 
read as follows: “Received the following se- 
curities: 100 shares of Bay State Gas, ac- 
count collateral.” You will notice that the 
receipt did not give the number of the cer- 
tificate. However, the certificate was fully 
described in my letter, with which it was for- 
warded to the broker. The broker afterward 
failed. What was the nature of my claim 
against him? Could I recover the original 
certificate? Was I a preferred creditor in 
any way?—W. M. 

The stock is sufficiently identified on the 
facts stated. If you were not indebted to the 
broker at the time of his failure, you could 
recover the identical certificate if it were 
found in his possession or that of his receiver 
or trustee in bankruptcy. If you were in- 
debted to the broker at that time you may ob- 
tain the certificate by the payment of the in- 
debtedness to the receiver or trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. In other words, the certificate being 
put up as “collateral on account” or “account 
collateral,” you may get it back if there is no 
loss on the account to the broker, or by pay- 
ing up any loss there may, be. The facts in 
your question present a case similar to that 
of Thomas vs. Taggart, 209 U. S. 385, so far 
as relates to the Taggart stock. 


Dividends on Collateral Margin. 

When stocks or bonds are put up as mar- 
gin, does the owner get all dividends accruing 
from same? Does the customer get the divi- 
dends from stock bought on margin? Is in- 
terest charged by the broker, the same as 
when a cash margin is put up?—O. E. A. 

When securities are deposited as collateral 
margin, the owner gets all dividends. He is 
also credited with dividends on stocks which 
he is holding on margin. The broker charges 
interest on long stocks held by the customer 
and credits the customer with interest on 
whatever cash margin is on deposit. Securi- 
ties put up as collateral margin are considered 
as a pledge to secure the broker against loss, 
and the customer is not credited with interest 
on the value of such securities. Interest can 
be figured only on cash whether debit or 
credit. 








Technical Inquiries 


Is there any point in connection with the science, methods or customs of the various markets which 


you would like to have elucidated? 


If so, write questions briefly and they will be answered in this col- 


umn or otherwise. If personal reply desired, enclose stamped envelope. Address Inquiry Department. 
I@-WE DO NOT GIVE ADVICE OR OPINIONS UPON SECURITIES OR PROB- 


ABLE MARKET MOVEMENTS. 


Foreign Securities. 

A. V.—Foreign securities do not as a rule 
fluctuate as widely as American stocks. This 
is especially true in France. Some of the 
German industrial companies, English mining 
stocks, etc., have wide fluctuations. “The In- 
vestor’s Year Book,” published by the Finan- 
cial Review of Reviews, 2 Waterloo Place, 
London, S. W., England, price one shilling, 
will, we think, give you the prices you desire. 


An Over-Extended Account. 


D. D. M.—We cannot advise you as to 
whether the market is going up or down, as 
this is altogether against our policy, but judg- 
ing from your letter it seems that you are 
overloaded, and that you have a big loss star- 
ing you in the face. Evidently you have 
risked money which you cannot afford to lose. 
Chis is always bad policy. If you have obliga- 
tions connected with your business which must 
be met in September, better not let your stock 
market operations interfere. You can protect 
your account by placing stop orders one poiut 
below the lowest prices reached during the re- 
cent decline, so that if the market again turns 
down, your margin will not be entirely wiped 
out. 


Stolen Goods for Sale. 


I beg to call your attention to a list of 800 
active bona fide speculators in the stock mar- 
ket which I have compiled during the past 
two weeks. I can assure you that each and 
every one is genuine. I am employed in a 
large New York stock house, where I secured 
these names and know that they are up-to- 
date. You can have list for $15.—J. W. W. 

Your list of names would not interest us at 
all, as we never purchase stolen goods. You 
might just as well take the cash out of the 
firm’s drawer as to copy a list of names from 
their books and dispose of it. If you want 
to do the square thing, just touch a match to 
the list and promise yourself never to do it 
iain. 


Execution of Orders. 
P. T. H.—You are in error in 


supposing 
that the broker does not have to buy the stock 


in order to close a short trade. He has to 
make the purchase of this stock in the market 
ust the same as if he were buying for long 
ccount. It is impossible to say whether the 
broker could purchase 100 Steel at 75 when 


75 was the lowest price quoted for the day. 
He might be able to do this, but he and others 
might have had large orders ahead of yours. 
In such case he would not be able to pur- 
chase your Steel at 75. 


A Sign of Bull Moves. 

W. R. B.—We think there is no question 
about the correctness of the principle Mr. 
Tubbs laid down in the December, 1909, 
Ticker. Increasing dulness of the stock mar 
ket for a period of ten days or two weeks, 
shown by falling volumes of transactions and 
narrowing fluctuations, indicates in the vast 
majority of cases that the “floating supply” of 
stocks in the market is small. If this is the 
case the next move is likely to be upward. 
It is simply a common sense proposition, but 
you will find that experience and a study of 
the markets are necessary in order to apply 
it successfully. 


Story of Great Manipulations. 

Can you inform me where I can look up 

the manipulations of Daniel Drew, J. Gould, 
Commodore Vanderbilt and E. H. Harriman? 
—E. G. 
You will find more information of the kind 
you desire in the “Story of Erie,” former 
price $7.00, now reduced to $1.00, postage 45 
cents, than in any other book we know of. 
See the advertisement of this book in the 
Ticker. We do not know of any book which 
tells the story of Harriman’s manipulations 
of the market. 


Texas Land Trust. 

I see in the April Ticker you state that the 
land owned by the Texas Pacific Land Trust 
was capitalized at $2.21 per acre in 1909. A 
writer in the United States Investor makes 
this $1.37. Why the difference ?—J. B. S. 

The two statements are not contradictory. 
The article ir THe Ticxrp gives the amount 
of capital stock outstanding in 1909 per acre 
of land owned. The other article figures the 
value of the land in dollars per acre, reckon- 
ing the certificates at a market value of $90. 
each, and counting the $1,449,347 of “purchase 
money mortgages” at full face value. It is 
doubtful if the purchase money mortgages 
should be reckoned at their full value, as some 
of the notes will doubtless prove uncollectable 
and the land will come back to the company ; 
but the figure $1.37 per acre is al! right with 
this reservation. 
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Ton-Mile Cost. 

What publication or book will inform me 
concerning the "ton-mile” expression used 
railroads and other terms used in statements 
and in comments in financial and other re- 
ports?—G. C. J. 

Woodlock’s “Anatomy of a Railroad Re- 
port,” 65 cents, postpaid, will give you the 
information you desire. This book is for sale 
at this office. 





Elementary Books. 

Where can I buy a book that explains the 
buying and selling of stocks, margin accounts, 
short sales, etc., etc.?—B. P. B. 

Purchase either Nelson’s “A B C of Wall 
Street,” or Montgomery Rollin’s “Money and 
Investments.” The first gives an explanation 
of the method of handling business in Wall 
Street, terms in general use, etc. The second 
is a more complete work. It covers all topics 
of interest in connection with money, invest- 
ments and speculation, arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order, so that the reader can refer at once 
to any subject. See advertising pages. Bound 
volumes of Tue Ticker will probably give 
you a better Wall Street education than all 
other books combined. 





Great Western Assessment. 

Is there not an error on page 213 of the 
March Ticker? You state that the assess 
ment on Great Western was $15 per share, 
but in the table you figure it at $5 per share 
This would turn the profit on the deal into 
a loss —M. McC. 

If you will turn to page 214 of the March 
Ticker you will note th: ut the article says the 
time to buy is usually “just before the last 
payment on the assessment.” ‘The assess- 
ment of $15 per share on the old Chicago 
Great Western was payable in three payments 
of $5 each. On October 20th, when the theo- 
retical purchase of C. G. W. common at 14% 
was supposed to be made, two of these pay- 
ments had been made, hence only the third as- 
sessment of $5 was included in the table. 


Stock Subject to Call. 

I own 100 shares of Nat. Lead pfd. Kind 
ly advise me why it should sell at the present 
market price when the company has the right 
to call it at par any time after January 1, 
19ro.—B. B. 

National Lead pfd. can be called at par, 
but the present price of 110 does not in- 
dicate that there is any movement on foot to 
exercise this option. The possibility that the 
stock might be called, however, no doubt pre- 
vents its selling on a level with the other hieh 
grade 7 per cent. industrials. Its present price 
is approximateiy half way between the call 
price (par) and the price of Steel preferred— 


122. 





Security on Short Time Notes. 
What security have short time notes issued 
by railway and industrial companies? How 
do they rank with bonds of the same com- 
panies ?—J. J. F. 








Short time notes issued by railway and in- 
dustrial companies are, as a rule, secured only 
by the general credit of the companies. Of 
course, mortgage bonds would take prece 
dence over such notes in case of reorganiza- 
tion. Debenture bonds are practically equiva- 
lent to notes so far as security is concerned, 
while income bonds have less security than 
the notes for the reason that interest on them 
is payable only from income earned. 

Collateral notes are sometimes issued, hav 
ing as security certain specified collateral 
which has been placed in trust for the holders 
of the notes. Such notes are practically equiva- 
lent to collateral trust bonds. 





Causes of Bear Market. 
What in your opinion has been the real 
cause of the recent decline in the stock mar 


ket? Was it purely and simply manipulation, 
or is wr some fundamental reason for it? 
—L. G. 


The causes of the decline in the stock mar 
ket may, in our opinion, be summarized as 
follows: (1) Natural reaction from a pro- 
longed bull market. Prices cannot continue 
going up indefinitely. (2) Uncertainty about, 
pending legislation and court decisions. In 
vestors are exceedingly conservative They 
abhor agitation, even though the final results 


may be good. (3) The unfavorable position 
of our foreign trade balance, leading to gold 
exports. 


There is always more or less manipulation, 
so-called, in the stock market, but it cannot 
produce any sustained movement of prices in 
either direction unless warranted by funda 
mental conditions. 


Methods—Idle Money—Emergency Cur- 

rency. 

L. B.—The best advice we can give you is 
to read carefully all the articles in our recent 
booklet, “Fourteen Methods of Operating the 
Stock Market,” price 25 cents, and to follow 
closely “Studies in Stock Speculation” and 
other articles now being published in Tue 
Ticker. It would also pay you to read care 
fully Rollo Tape’s “Studies in Tape Read- 
ing.” It is important that you should have a 
definite method to work on. No trader can 
expect to succeed by drifting helter skelter 
in the market. 

Idle money is safest in a bank or a sound 
trust company. The banks and trust compa- 
nies are in business expressly for the purpose 
of safeguarding the funds of the public and 
they are under the control of State and Na 
tional authorities. 

The emergency currency law was intended 
to prevent the recurrence of such currency 
stringencies as that of 1907 and the excessive 
money rates which then appeared. We con- 
sider it probable that it will achieve this re 
sult. 


Earnings of National Enameling. 
Your February “Bargain Indicator” gave 
earnings of National Enameling common as 














In the same issue the 
said the company was 
Please 


I.t per cent. on par. 
“Investment Digest” 
earning 7 per cent. on the common. 
explain this—H. P. A. 

The annual report of this company for the 
year ending June 30th, 1909, showed 1.1 per 
cent. earned on the common stock. Since 
then a report has been made public covering 
the first five months of the present fiscal year 
which shows .96 per cent. earned on the com- 
mon during that time, which is equal to 2.3 
per cent. for a full year. This was shown in 
the March “Bargain Indicator.” The quota 
tion in the “Investment Digest” in our Feb 
ruary number stated that the earnings of the 
company were increasing at the rate of 
about $100,000 a month and that these earn- 
ings, if continued, would be equal to about 
7 per cent. a year on the common stock. You 
will see that these different reports do not 
conflict, as they refer to different periods. 

However, the student of statistics soon 
learns to place more dependence on the an- 
unal report of the company or on a summary 
of its actual earnings for a period of some 
months than he does on current news reports 
that the factories are running night and day, 
etc. 





Buying Cheap Stocks. 

In the February Ticker, page 150, you say: 

“There are times, however, when very low- 
priced stocks are more desirable purchases 
than the high-priced issues. This is in a 
panic and during the succeeding dull months 
while liquidation is being completed.” Shortly 
after the 1907 panic I had a notion of taking 
on a line of Southern railway common around 
15. My broker advised that there was danger 
of a receivership. Subsequent events showed 
that it was a pretty close call. You will also 
remember that Erie on reports of a receiver- 
ship sold down around 22. The report did 
not prove to be well founded in this case. 
My conclusion would be that the time you 
refer to above would be the most dangerous 
time to buy any of these very cheap stocks.— 


Your reasoning seems to be that it would 
have been a mistake to purchase Southern 
Railway or Erie early in 1908 because at that 
time there seemed to be a possibility that 
these roads would go into the hands of receiv- 
ers. The event proved that this was a mis- 
taken impression. Southern Railway sold as 
low as 9/4 in 1908, and as high as 34 in 1909. 
Erie sold at 12 in 1908 and at 39 in 1909. In 
each case this advance was a much larger 
percentage on the cost of the stock at the 
lowest prices than was the case with high- 
priced stocks like Union Pacific, St. Paul, 
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Reading, etc. Even if these roads had gone 
into the hands of receivers it is highly prob- 
able that purchasers at these low prices could 
have paid the assessments and afterwards sold 
the new stock at prices which would have 
yielded a liberal profit. See the article on 
Great Western in the March Ticker 





Following Broker’s Advice. 

Early in January I was called to a small 
town where I could not keep in touch with 
the stock market. At this time I was long 
Smelters, Sloss Sheffield, Pressed Steel Car 
and Car & Foundry. My broker was out of 
town for the day; I instructed my wife to go 
to his office the following morning and sell 
some Smelters, and ask my broker’s advice 
about selling more stock, as I wished to be 
safe while away, and told her to confirm any 
or all orders he gave. He advised her to sell 
Pressed Steel Car and said that even then I 
would only have 3 points left above my 10 
point margin, and that he would have to call 
for more margin when the 3 points were ex- 
hausted (I actually had 25 points margin at 
this time); also that he was not advising cus- 
tomers to buy anything, that no one could 
tell what the market was going to do, etc. 
No further advice was given during my ab 
sence. The result is that I had to sacrifice 
some stocks, on my return, and am hung up 
with the others. What is your opinion of a 
house that will treat a good customer as J 
have been treated?—F. Y. P 

As we understand it, your broker recom- 
mended early in January that you close out a 
part of your line of long stocks, because he 
thought the market was likely to decline 
sharply. His judgment in this seems to have 
been correct, and he apparently gave you his 
best opinion of conditions at that time. You 
have had ample opportunity to repurchase 
your stocks at much lower prices since then 
We do not fully understand whether you think 
the broker was at fault in advising you to 
make the sale, or whether you believe he 
ought to have advised you to sell out all your 
holdings. No broker is omniscient. All you 
can expect of him is honest and sincere ad- 
vice and apparently you received this. In 
regard to margins, if your broker stated that 
you had less margin on your trades than you 
really had, you have cause for complaint. Of 
course the customer is entitled at all times to 
accurate information in regard to the amount 
of his margin, and the point to which it pro- 
tects his line of stocks. Whenever there is 
any difference between you and your broker 
as to this, look at your account on his ledger 
or ask for a statement and have him prove to 
you just how you stand. 


If you wish to be placed in touch with a responsible house, write THE 
TICKER, stating whether you are contemplating investment or speculation. 
what amount you have for investment, or in what sized lots you wish to deal: 





Also state what large city is located most conveniently to you, or if you 


have any preference in this regard, 









Essential Statistics Boiled Down 


HE figures below give a complete view the Jatest month available, for the pre- 
of the financial and industrial situ- ceding month (in some cases the preceding 
ation in the smallest possible space. two months), and for the corresponding 
Under each head we give figures for month of each of the four preceding years. 
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Comments on Essential Statistics 


A Brief Outline of the Bearing of These Figures on the 
Investment and Business Situation 


the most important statistics covering 
financial and industrial conditions in 
the United States at the present time. 
A few words in regard to the signifi- 
cance of the various items may not be amiss. 

The money rate indicates the demand for 
capital for all purposes, both commercial and 
on the Stock Exchange. A low money rate 
encourages investments in securities, while a 
high rate leads capitalists to realize on stocks 
and bonds bearing a low rate of interest, for 
the purpose of using the money in commercial 
or other channels where the returns will be 
greater. 

The per cent. of cash reserves to deposits 
in banks indicates at a glance whether or not 
the banks are over-extended. Credit is an in- 
verted pyramid resting on cash reserves as a 
base. The New York Clearing House banks 
are required by law to keep a 25 per cent. cash 
reserve, but in times of financial stress the re- 
serve sometimes falls temporarily below this 
figure. The per cent. of loans to deposits also 
indicates the degree to which credit is ex- 
tended. A large excess of loans over deposits 
is an unfavorable showing. 

Listings of new securities on the Stock Ex- 
change ordinarily indicate the extent to which 
capital is flowing into new enterprises, which 
may be temporarily unproductive. As stated 
in the table, however, the very heavy listings 
in March were partly due to the fact that the 
unlisted department was abolished, so that 
several large companies were transferred to 
the listed department in that month. 

Money in circulation per capita has an im- 
portant effect on the general level of prices 
of all commodities. An increase in the amount 
of money in circulation enables the banks to 
hold larger reserves and thus to increase 
credit accommodations to their customers; 
and the expanding credit. thus resulting tends 
toward more active business conditions and 
higher prices. 

The bank clearings are the best single index 
to the activity of business throughout the 
country. Bank clearings are also given ex- 
clusive of New York City, because the New 
York clearings are often abnormally swelled 
by a large speculative business on the Stock 
Exchange. 


O* the opposite page we have condensed 





The balance of gold movements is included 
because loss of gold tends to cut the basis 
from under credit by lessening the gold avail- 
able for bank reserves, and vice versa, im- 
ports of gold permit the expansion of credit 
and more active business. The results of this 
factor are usually slow, so that the gold 
movements for a series of years should be 
considered. 

The balance of trade, as indicated by excess 
of imports or exports, shows whether our 
prices are high or low compared with prices 
in foreign countries. The normal condition is 
a considerable excess of exports, which is nec- 
essary to cover our interest payments to for- 
eign investors, payments for transportation of 
freight and passengers in foreign vessels, re- 
mittances by immigrants to relatives abroad, 
money spent by American travellers abroad, 
etc. If we do not export merchandise to pay 
these balances, we must sooner or later export 
gold. A large excess of imports, as in March, 
is abnormal. 

Bradstreet’s index shows roughly the level 
of prices for commodities in the United States. 
Undoubtedly the average for April will be 
somewhat lower than for March. 

Prices and production of the two most im- 
portant metals, iron and copper, are given as 
showing the condition of those industries. 
These two commodities are apt to be leaders 
in an advance or decline in prices or in busi 
ness activity. 

The net surplus of idle cars is given instead 
of railway earnings, for the reason that it is 
much more quickly available. It forms a 
rough advance index of the business the rail 
ways are doing. Building operations and busi 
ness failures also throw light on the activity 
of general trade. 

The crops are, of course, the fundamental! 
basis of prosperity. The condition of winter 
wheat has already been estimated for 1910. 
Estimates for other crops will follow later in 
the season. 

We have prepared these statistics at con- 
siderable labor and expense. Do YOU want 
them continued from month to month? If 
so, drop us a postal card. We will also 
appreciate your suggestions. 
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Five Point Line Chart of Union Pacific 


August, 1905, to March, 1910. 


The above chart eliminates all movements of less than 5 points. The advantage of con- 
structing a chart in this way is found in the broad view which it gives. The many minor 
movements in a stock are apt to confuse one; the five-point chart condenses the big swings 
into a small space, and gives a bird’s-eye view. Except in one or two instances, the tren. 
is unmistakably defined on this chart. For instance, from the beginning of the chart to 
December 24, there were no indications of anything but higher prices, and when the down 
trend began in September, 1906, just after the stock was placed on a 10% basis, there was 
no reason for bullishress on the part of any one who consulted this chart until the panic 
of March, 1907. The next time the trend began to turn down again was in May. This 
chart would have prompted one to buy Union Pacific early in November, 1907, when it was 
making a series of gradvally rising tops and bottoms between 104 and 114, and since then 


would have yielded many handsome profits on both bull and bear sides. 
Rotto Tape. 





